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EDITORIAL COMMENTS 


A NATIONAL HOUSING 


HE Garden Cities and Town Planning Associa- 

tion, as its name implies, has, from the late 
’nineties, been known for its advocacy of the garden 
city principle in the development of existing small 
towns and the building of new ones. Such towns 
consist largely of houses and consequently, our 
policy has always included proposals for the con- 
struction of good houses well disposed in relation to 
the industries in which their occupants are engaged. 

Housing as distinct from normal house building 
came to the front immediately after the great war, 
in the Act of 1919. For the first time, on a grand 
scale, the State assumed social, administrative and 
financial responsibilities which gave to housing a 
new meaning. Hitherto, the people of this country 
had obtained houses by the ordinary economic 
processes—or had largely failed to do so. After the 
war, due to five years cessation of house-building, 
the case was worse, even desperate: hence the Act 
of Dr. Addison. 

This Association, as its historians will recall, 
entered upon an active campaign in support of the 
Bill, the Act and its rapid fulfilment, still holding, 
of course, to its fundamental thesis of garden cities, 
of which there was but one example, at Letchworth. 


AND PLANNING BOARD 


After the sensational launching of Welwyn Garden 
Company Ltd., we began to experience doubts as 
to the progress of housing, and, as the files of our 
little monthly journal show, we published a series of 
four special articles from March to July, 1921, on 
““A National Housing Policy” wherein we discussed 
the organization, achievement and failure of the 
existing methods, a national survey, labour and 
finance, and the necessary administrative and legis- 
lative action which was required. 

Thus it is clear that thirteen years ago we called 
for something better than a string of housing Acts 
and the outpouring of millions of pounds in subsidies ; 
we desired a policy and an administrative organ to 
carry it into effect. 

But this is not all. In 1924 our Association 
presented to Mr. Wheatley, the Minister of Health, 
a Memorandum on Garden Cities and National 
Housing Policy and followed it up in 1929 by a like 
proposal put before Mr. Greenwood. A third 
Memorandum was published in 1930 asking for the 
establishment of a Development Board or Com- 
mission to undertake the function of housing, town 
planning and garden cities, armed with all necessary 
powers. 
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A Triple Alliance 

The foregoing historical recital can now be 
connected with more recent events and especially to 
the contents of our last issue. The need for a 
“* special body ” to bring co-ordination into the many 
elements concerned has been seen by others: and 
we are glad of this. Messrs. Rees & Nicholson, who 
have long propounded their idea of a National 
Housing Corporation, met our Council in friendly 
debate last April, while Lord Amulree’s Committee 
(on which sit several distinguished members of our 
Association) has forged ahead with well considered 
plans prepared from facts, figures and present needs. 


A happy concensus of opinion has now been 
reached between three groups named above, after 
continuous interchange of views. Our specific 
‘ proposals are set forth in the pages which follow these 
Comments and the Report has received the official 
endorsement of Messrs. Rees and Nicholson and our 
own Council. The three documents, approaching 
the same end from different angles, were presented 
to the Government in July last. 


And now for the sequel ! 


on first signal of official opposition to proposals 
which had been communicated to the Govern- 


“ 


ment independently by the parties to the “ Triple 
Alliance,” came from the Minister of Health in a 
speech on July 13th at the Congress of the Royal 
Sanitary Institute at Bristol. An indication of the 
Minister’s attitude was contained in the following 
words :— 


Another basic fact to be borne in mind related to the 
work of the central co-ordinating authority, the Ministry 
of Health. No clean cut could be made between the housing 
functions of the Ministry and its other functions in relation 
to town planning, public health and the regulation of local 
finances. Prompt and effective discharge of the housing 
business that had to be done at the centre could only be 
ensured by keeping these powers and responsibilities under 
a single direction and control. 

They were in the middle of a time of intense activity in 
housing effort and a big increase of activity was pending at 
the earliest possible moment with the coming measure 
against overcrowding. While the machinery was running 
at such high speed they might very well crash it by an 
incautious change in the controls. Nevertheless, methods 
of organization in house-building needed, and would repay, 
constant attention to their improvement. The standardiz- 
ation and simplification of materials and parts, the grouping of 
contracts and orders, and the regulation of time-programmes 
for their execution—these and other aspects of the technique 
of mass-production made a fruitful field in which to reap a har- 
vest of lower costs and rents. The bigger housing authorities 
were already well placed by the large scale of their operations 
to secure some of these benefits. As to further improvement 
in such methods the most practical and direct way of getting 
it was by co-operation between the housing authorities and 
attention was being given to the best way of securing such 
co-operation. 


The Labour Party’s View. 


In the meantime a fourth regiment of opinion 
had come into the field, demanding, in terms 
more imperious than the three groups already men- 
tioned, the setting up of a Housing Commission. 
The Labour Party’s pamphlet No. 10 contains the 
following paragraph on the matter : 


The National Housing Commission will consist of a 
convenient number of members appointed by the Minister 
of Health on grounds of suitability for the work. They will 
not be specifically representative of any particular interests, 
except that they will include persons cognisant with local 
government and with labour in the building industry. 
They will be appointed for a period of years and be eligible 
for re-appointment, but will be removable at any time for 
incapacity or misbehaviour. 

The Commission will have its own staff, which will 
suitably include officers of the Ministry of Health selected 
for service with the Commission as well as members from 
outside the Civil Service. There will, of course, be close 
co-operation with appropriate sections of the Ministry 
and any other Departments concerned and with the various 
sections of the building industry. But it is not intended 
to set up an elaborate system of national or regional com- 
mittees. 

The Government, therefore, was faced by a more 
or less friendly Quadruple Entente, supported by 
the Episcopal Bench and powerful organs of the 
Press. 


The House of Lords’ Debate. 


The notice of motion by Lord Balfour of Burleigh 
to initiate a debate on July 18th led the parties to 
the alliance to hope for a full formulation of a new 
housing policy and to secure from the Government 
some measure of approval. The result was, however, 
rather disappointing in more ways than one. The 
motion was on the following terms :— 

“That in the opinion of this House the provision of one 
million houses to be let at a weekly rental, inclusive of 
rates, of 10/- and under, in addition to the slum clearance 
proposals of the Government, is an urgent national 
need and to request the Government to consider the 
desirability of setting up forthwith, under the authority 
of the Minister of Health, a Housing Commission 
armed with all necessary powers and charged with the 
specific duty of securing the erection of such houses by 
local authorities and public utility societies on a national 
plan and with the minimum of delay.” 

The debate was long and interesting, but from our 
point of view, not as effective as it might have been. 
The fact that four bodies of opinion were united 
in a like demand for a new administrative body, was 
not made, and the case seemed to rest only on the 
evidence of Lord Amulree’s Committee, which lay 
on the table, apparently unread by their lordships. 


The well-known formula of the necessity of 
“* providing a good standard of housing accommoda- 
tion for every family at a rent which they can afford 
to pay ”’ was repeated without argumentative support 
and met with no challenge. And the newer formula 
followed it that the desired rent was to be “ 10/- 
a week or under, inclusive of rates.’’ Finally, the 
number of houses desired was guessed at one million. 
But houses, like men, are mortal, and all those that 
stand now will some day disappear, to be replaced 
by new ones. Thus a housing process which began 
with the coming of the Romans to this land will 
continue into the future and will surpass Lord 
Balfour’s million, Lord Amulree’s 1,900,000, Lord 
Listowel’s 3,000,000 or Sir E. D. Simon’s 6,000,000. 

The only way to discover the present housing 
needs is to begin with the figure of the present 
deficiency of houses below families and this was 
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given in the Editorial Comments of our last issue 
as 456,420—say half a million, for easy discussion— 
which has not been questioned or refuted ; and this 
figure pre-supposes the demolition of 286,851 unfit 
houses. Arithmetically, it is a surprisingly low 
figure and ought to be possible to realise within 
three years at the present statistical progress. 

Viscount Halifax in a clever speech, was able 
to resist the demand for a National Housing and 
Planning Board. The best that he could offer was 
another Advisory Committee. It is a disappoint- 
ment and we cannot see a solution to the housing 
problem. 

We can repeat here in short compass our standing 
case for the true handling of the Housing question, 
which does not stand by itself. It is part of a policy 
which visualises the wisest distribution of industry 
and population, spread horizontally on vacant land. 

Town Planning, to clear up the confusion of urban 
life, Regional and Country Planning, to develop the 
outlying areas of our Shires, and—first and last— 
the recognition and establishment of ‘‘Garden Cities” 
and Satellite Towns, to which a sufficient number 
of our people and their workplaces shall be located. 

We cannot approve the expedient of building huge 
blocks of flats in the centres of overcrowded towns, 
and shall continue our campaign against all comers 
until we achieve success. 


Water 

E have pleasure in publishing a short article by 

Mr. Alan E. L. Chorlton, M.P., Past President 
of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers. It is 
true that Mr. Chorlton’s views have met with some 
criticism, but such is the fate of pioneers in many 
important problems. It is perhaps not surprising 
that Mr. Chorlton seems to have come to the con- 
clusion that the reform in our water supply should 
be by the institution of a central body, analogous 
to that which we have been proposing with regard 
to housing and planning, and not dissimilar to the 
Central Electricity Board already set up. The pro- 
longed drought of the last two years, which is 
prophesied to continue, may force the country to 
adopt means which at the present time seem to 
some to be unnecessary. Therefore, we commend 
Mr. Chorlton’s article to the careful attention of 
our readers. 


The Government’s View. 

The Ministry of Health has announced that the Water 
Supplies Emergency Conference reviewed the position in 
the country on July 3lst. The general situation is that 
supplies are well maintained, considering the scarcity of rain. 

Information obtained from 221 of the larger water under- 
takings has been supplemented by special investigations 
and interviews : 

190 undertakings report no serious shortage, present or 
prospective. 

27 undertakings report present shortage. in their supplies. 
All of them have measures in hand (12 of them by using 
the Emergency Water Shortage Act of this year) for dealing 
with the shortage by new sources of supply or by economics 
in consumption. 

4 undertakings not at present suffering from shortage 
report that the position may worsen later. All report that 
measures have been prepared for dealing with the situation. 


Urban Authorities (with populations not exceeding 
20,000) : 721 have now replied: 677 report no serious 
shortage, present or prospective. 

34 report serious shortage. 29 of these have schemes 
for new supplies in hand or sources available if needed ; 
and 5 are relying on economies in consumption. 

10 whose areas are not at present suffering from shortage 
fear it later if enough rain does not fall by the end of Sept- 
ember. All these have sources available if needed or are 
seeking new supplies. 


Rural District Councils 

510 have now replied. 260 report no serious shortage, 
present or prospective. 179 report serious shortage in 
some part or parts of their districts. In 31 of these areas 
alternative supplies are already available, and in 144 special 
action has been taken for arranging cartage, deepening wells 
or other measures. Further investigation is being made 
into the remaining 4 cases. 

71 report that they are not yet suffering from shortage, 
but may suffer later if enough rain does not fall by the end 
of September. In 20 of these areas alternative supplies 
are already available, and in the remaining 51 special action 
will be taken, if required, for arranging cartage, deepening 
wells, or other measures. 


Permanent Schemes 

Engineering inspectors of the Ministry are continuing 
to make special visits to districts where the position appears 
to call for investigation. Permanent schemes of improvement 
are in preparation in 38 urban and 180 rural areas reporting 
serious shortage, present or prospective. 

28 applications have been received under the Water 
Shortage Act for special emergency powers, about half of 
which are for new sources of supply. New powers have 
already been given in 17 cases. Consideration of one case 
has been deferred at the applicants’ request. One appli- 
cation was refused as inappropriate for action under the 
Act, and the local needs can be otherwise met. 

Applications to participate in the £1,000,000 grant under 
the Rural Water Supplies Act have been received from 
154 rural district councils covering 846 parishes for schemes 
of permanent improvement at an estimated total cost of 
£2,299,000. Grant has already been promised to 68 
councils, covering 438 parishes, for schemes estimated 
to cost £1,249,000. 


Ribbons. 


HE practice of ribbon development and its effect 

in causing spoilation of the countryside and 
slaughter on the roads has come in for a good deal 
of criticism of late, and we are glad to see that it 
is likely to lead to practical efforts. 

On August 7th Mr. Barry Parker inserted a letter, 
with illustrated diagrams, in the Times, explaining 
the doctrine and protective character of parkways, 
and not to be outdone by technical enterprise, the 
Minister of Transport has been visiting the by- 
passes outside London and talking some good sense, 
as a result of which it is not too much to hope that 
some of our roads may be provided with protected 
cycle tracks and safe paths for pedestrians. FE pur 
se muove. 


A CORRECTION 

E regret that the rents for the workmen’s 

houses given in an article in the previous issue 
of ‘Town and Country Planning ” in connection 
with the Corby Housing Scheme of Stewarts and 
Lloyds, Ltd., were incorrect, and should have been 
as follows: 10/-, 11/3 and 12/6 per week—including 
rates. 
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TOWN PLANNING IN ENGLAND & WALES 


MONTHLY STATEMENT.—Statement showing the Planning Schemes proposed or in operation at the 30th June, 1934, 
and the area included in the Schemes. 











Number of | Number of} Number of Authorities who have |Total number of Local 
| Schemes | Resolution; taken action at stage specified.t | Authorities whose 
Preliminary areas* | | districts are wholly Acreage 

| Statements on covered. | Local | Joint County | or partly included in| covered. 
| Resolutions |Authorities |Committees| Councils resolution areas. 
1. | 2. ee Se: i ee 6. 7, 8. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


Position of Scheme 








SCHEMES 

1. Schemes Approved(S.O.) 

2. Schemes submitted but 
not yet approved (S.S.).. 


VARYING SCHEMES 
3. Varying Schemes ap - | 
proved (S.O.) .. = 12 me 6 — | aon 6 J 
4. Varying Schemes sub - | | | 
mitted but not yet ap -| { 
proved (S.S.) .. ie 1 | | 1 — — 1 = 


DRAFT SCHEMES ; | 
5. Draft Schemes adopted | | | | 
for local deposit but | | 
Schemes not yet sub -| 
mitted(D.S.) .. .. | 22 29 18 1 = 24 50,091 


PRELIMINARY 
STATEMENTS | 
6. Preliminary Statements | 
approved, but Draft | 
Schemes not yet adopted 
or Schemes submitted— | 
PBA.) .. cs had 200 267 151 6 — | 212 968,375 

. Preliminary Statements | | 
awaiting approval (P.S.) 15 20 11 A — 27 73,703 


RESOLUTIONS | 
8. Resolutions to prepare | | 
schemes which have tak- | 
en effect, but Preliminary 
Statements or Draft 
Schemes not yet sub - 
mitted: (R.A.).. hed | 
(a) Resolutions or Au - | 
thorities under Acts | | 
prior to Act of 1932 .. | 843 952 493 | 26 = 
(b) Resolutions under Act | | 

of 1932approved ... 89 106 68 | 10 1 
9. Resolutions under Act of 
| 
| 


a aoe 2 pes 73 152,182 





29 7 +) ee Lo _ 


nh 
on 


61,431 








I! 











681 8,995,813 





106 1,083,956 





1932 submitted but not | 
yet approved(R.S.) ... 26 65 
10. Resolutions under Act | | | 
of 1932 passed but not yet | 
submitted for approval | 
aneenR Rie: a a a a a sn 
| | 
TOTALS .. ..| 1,308 =| _‘1,580f | 643(net) | 47 $(net) | (net) 


i 


65 1,423,380 





14 = 





922 ** (net) 12,808,931 


| 








*Where a resolution to prepare a scheme has been passed by a joint committee or county council for an area covering, wholly 
or partly, land in one or more districts, each district concerned is treated as a separate area, so as to secure uniformity with 
cases where the individual authorities have themselves passed resolutions to prepar2 schemes and have subsequently delegated 
or relinquished their powers to prepare the scheme to a joint committee or county council. 

+The total number of joint executive committees preparing schemes is 80. In some cases the resolutions to prepare the schemes 
have been passed by the constituent authorities and the joint committees have not yet submitted their scheme or preliminary 
statement. Accordingly these cases are included in column 4. 

yIn some instances alterations of district under County Review Orders or Local Acts have brought about the division of the 
original resolution area into two or more resolution areas. In other instances resolutions have been passed for relatively small 
areas. It is to be expected that most of these areas will be merged in other schemes. 

$The number of local authorities whose action has been taken by joint committees or county councils is 220. 

**Includes 87 local authorities who are not themselves preparing schemes but whose districts are wholly or partly included in 
schemes of other local authorities. 
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Supplementary 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 passed but not submitted 
for approval. ‘(Stage O.R.) 


DEVON 

Exeter (No. 4). 
HERTFOR 

Hitchin U. D.C. (No. 3). 
LANCASTER : 


North East Lancashire (No. 1) Joint Committee (R.D. 
of Clitheroe). 
MIDDLESEX : 
Southgate T.C. (No. 4). 
NOTTINGHAM : 
Beeston U.D.C (No. 2). 
SOMERSET : 
Frome U.D.C. (Area in U.D. of Frome and R.D. of 
Frome). 
STAFFORD : 
Newcastle-under-Lyme T.C. (No. 2). 
WARWICK : 
Sutton Coldfield T.C. (No. 6). 
WESTMORLAND : 
Ambleside and South Westmorland Joint Committee 
(Grasmere U.D.). 
YORK, WEST RIDING : 
Leeds T.C (No. 13 East Central). 


RESOLUTIONS under Act of 1932 submitted but not yet 
approved. (Stage R.S.). 





BUCKINGHAM : 
Newport Pagnell U.D.C. (No. 1). 
CUMBERLAND : 
Cockermouth R.D.C. 
DEVON 
Exeter T.C. (No. 4). 
ESSE 


Chigwell T.C. (Buckhurst Hill and Loughton). 
Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Shoeburyness). 
GLAMORGAN : 

Cardiff T.C. (Central Area “A”? and Western Area 

“B”: both in Cardiff R.D.). 

Cowbridge R.D.C. (No. 2, Coastal Area). 

HERTFORD : 
Hitchin U.D.C. (No. 3). 
LANCASTER : 

Blackburn T.C. (No. 2). 

Fylde and Garstang Joint Committee. (R.D.C’s of 

Fylde and Garstang). 

MIDDLESEX : 
Enfield U.D.C. (No. 2). 
Hendon T.C. (Scheme No. 2). 
SOMERSET : 
Bath. and District Joint Committee (Bath T.C. and 
Bathavon R.D.C.). 
SOUTHAMPTON : 

Fleet U.D.C. (No. 1). 

North West Hampshire Joint Committee (R.D.C’s. of 
Andover, Kingsclere and Whitchurch, Romsey and 
Stockbridge and Winchester). 

Portsmouth T’.C. (Craneswater Estate). 

SUFFOLK, EAST : 

Beccles T.C. (No. 1). 

SURREY : 
Esher U.D.C. (No. 6). 
WARWICK : 

Sutton Coldfield T.C. (No. 5). 

Warwick, Leamington, Kenilworth and District Joint 
Committee (Kenilworth U.D.C. and Warwick R.D.C.) 

WORCESTER : 
Redditch U.D.C. 
YORK, WEST RIDING: 

Gildersome U.D.C. 

Leeds T.C. (No. 5B, Bramley, Farnley and Wortley). 

North East Lancashire (No. 2) Joint Committee, 
(Barnoldswick U.D.C.). 

Sheffield T. C. (Central). 

Skipton and District Joint Committee (Skipton U.D.C. 
and R.D.C.). 


List, No. 2 


a under Act of 1932 Approved. (Stage 


CHESTER : 
Wallasey T.C. (No. 6). 
ESSEX : 
North East Essex Joint Committee (West Mersea U.D.). 
Chigwell U.D.C. (Buckhurst Hill and Loughton). 
Southend-on-Sea T.C. (Shoeburyness). 
HERTFORD : 

Harpenden U.D.C. —* 

Hitchin U.D.C. (No. 3). 
KENT : 

Gravesend T.C. 
LANCASTER : 
Blackburn T.C. (No. 2). 
Fylde and Garstang Joint Committee (R.D.C’s. of 
Fylde and Garstang). 
Lees U.D.C. (Buckhurst Hill and Loughton). 
Lees U.D.C. 
Manchester and District Joint Committee (U.D. of 
Audenshaw). 
North East Lancashire (No. 1) Joint Committec. 
T.C’s. of Accrington and Clitheroe; (U.D.C’s. of 
Church, Clayton-le-Moors, Great Harwood, Long- 
ridge, Oswaldtwistle and Rishton; R.D.C’s. of 
Blackburn, Clitheroe and Preston). 
Waterloo with Seaforth U.D.C. 
LONDON : 

No. 16 (M.B’s. of Finsbury, Holborn and St. Pancras). 
MIDDLESEX : 

Enfield U.D.C. (No. 2). 

Southgate T.C. (No. 3). 
NORTHUMBERLAND : 

Tynemouth T.C. (No. 3). (Area in C.B. of Tynemouth 
and U.D.s of Earsdon and Whitley and Monk- 
seaton). 

NOTTINGHAM : 

Carlton U.D.C. (No. 

West Bridgford U. D. @ (No. 2). 
SALOP : 

Wellington U.D.C. 
SOUTHAMPTON : 

Fleet U.D.C. (No. 1). 

Southern Hampshire Joint Committee (U.D. of East- 
leigh No. 3) 

SUSSEX WEST : 

Shoreham-by-Sea U.D.C. (Resolution passed by W. 

Sussex C.C.). 
WESTMORLAND : 

Ambleside and South Westmorland Joint Committee 

(Grasmere U.D.C.). 

WORCESTER : 

Redditch U.D.C. 

YORK, WEST RIDING: 

Leeds T.C. (No. 2A). 

» (No. 4D). 

»» (No. 12). 

», (No. 3A). 

North East Lancashire (No. 1) Joint Committee, 
(Bowland R.D.). 

North East Lancashire (No. 
of Barnoldswick). 

Saddleworth U.D.C. 

Sheffield T.C. (Central). 

Skipton and District Joint Committee (U.D. of Skipton 
and R.D. of Skipton). 


PRELIMINARY STATEMENT submitted for approval 
(Stage P.S.). 
SUFFOLK EAST : 

Lothingland R.D.C. (late Blything R.D.C.). 
SCHEME submitted for approval. (Stage S.S.). 
GLOUCESTER : 

Bristol T.C. (No. 5). 

WARWICK : 
Birmingham T.C. (South West). 


2) Joint Committee (U.D. 
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PROGRESS OF HOUSING 


Housing Schemes under the Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 1924, and Housing Act 1930. 
Position at the 30th Fune, 1934. 























A.—Local Authority Schemes. (April 30) (May 31) (June 30) 
Houses—Completed . = sid io bs 7 ie =n ae aa ae 516,187 520,843 525,509 
Under construction a ge irs Ae 19,441 17,429 16,020 
Not started, but in definite | arrangements for construction re. 7. = + 5,120 4,854 5,922 
TOTAL as oo 540,748 543,126 547,451 
B.—Private Enterprise nein C. below). 

Ai ase a Ss ; . i Be 5 is wi oa 13,186 13,269 13,347 
Under construction Ks - Se oid a 331 "054 285 
Not started, but included in certificates issued. - s.5 YS oe Pe 226 245 208 
TOTAL “i 3 13,743 13,768 13,840 

C.—Schemes under Section 3 of the Act ¥ 1924, baiaaaas aie Societies, sites 
Houses-—Total completed .. oe i 2,220 2,220 2,220 

. D— Summary—All Schemes :— 

Houses—Completed . se of = a os gies Ss iz ie a 531,593 536,332 541,076 
Under construction oe Sis ik si ihe 19,772 17,683 16,30 5* 
Not started, but included in definite arrangements aa in 47 i si 5,346 5,099 6,130 
TOTAL bid ie 556,711 559,114 563,511 





*Including 2,413 houses shown in the return for June, 1934, as under construction under the Act of 1924 (or not yet allocated 
to the Act of 1924 or 1930). 
E—HOUSES COMPLETED 
by Local Authorities and Private Enterprise from the Armistice to above date. 
(This statement does not include 14,221 houses provided to rehouse persons displaced under Improvement and Reconstruction 
Schemes prior to the Housing Act, 1930.) By Local By Private 
Authorities. Enterprise Total 





With State Assistance (up to 30th June, _— 


Housing, Town Planning, etc., Act, 1919 . si 6 oe ‘“ - bss - 170,090 4,545 174,635 
Housing (Additional Powers) Act, i919. sf ee is cu % 7 ss — 39,186 39,186 
Housing, etc., Act, 1923. - a ee ts oo ey e 75,309 362,738 438,047 
Housing (Financial Prov isions) Act, 1924 :— 
(a) In Agricultural Parishes .. Bd ine 5% 5h is ois “e ee 29,420 2,062 31,482 
(b) In other Parishes .. sh pi av e on os an “e - 474,682 13,359 488,041 
Housing Act, 1930 :— 
(a) Agricultural Parishes ns 3 i - aK ass i ne %- 172 172 
(b) In other Parishes .. ys ei é ut ‘% fs ~~ oe Se 21,235 146 21,381 





TOTALS (Assisted) .. 770,908 422,036 1,192,944 





Without State Assistance (Up to latest date available, 7.e., 31st March, 1934) :— 
with a rateable value :— 





(a) Upto £26 (£35 in Greater London) .. ba iy a ie Sie ‘a 10,683 898,241 908,924 

(b) £27 to £52 (£36 to £70 in Greater London) .. és a a #3 ws 128 215,140 215,268 

(c) £53 to £78 (£71 to £105 in Greater London) .. RS - a si vg 31 26,299 26,330 
TOTALS (Unassisted) 10,842 1,139,680 1,150,522 





GRAND TOTALS .. 781,750 1,561,716 2,343,466 





F.~—Housing Progress in Scotland. 
The following figures show the progress that has been made in State-aided housing schemes in Scotland to 30th June, 1934 :— 
Under con- 

nae & struction. 





1919 Act se as % $s 3 ae Seg “ed - 25,129 a 
do. (by Public Utility Societies) ; ; Sx ore sh gid a % 421 — 
Private Subsidy Schemes, 1919 ee Powers) Act cP 4 2u 53 gig Eh 2,324 — 
1923 Act—by Local Authorities 9 Bs 5s ar ar i? _ “ie 4,016 —_ 
by Private Enterprise .. et is te rT = x ii ae sca 29,342 — 
by Public Utility Societies ar $3 os is na ba ar - be 80 — 
1924 Act—by Local Authorities .. sh - i af 7 ay - ec6 me 72,795 2,285 
by Private Enterprise .. a6 zh ne x es a oe ne - 8,062 = 
by Public Utility Societies ia af T ay wha i ay ai i 143 
Slum Clearance—(1) 1923 Act ie “a oh + at ot ‘if oi Kd rae 16,285 638 
(2) 1930 Act as ad os 5% oa an ii ws 4 14,747 9,606 
Not yet allocated between 1924 and 1930 Acts .. iis e ae ye ‘i is es 100 282 
1931 Act—by Local Authorities .. = fs ee ee ree = ou ne at 470 24 
1933 Act—by Local Authorities .. si ze oe om re re a a - 107 680 
Demonstration Houses 5a 17 — 
Steel houses erected on behalf of Government by Scottish National Housing Company t a 2,552 — 





176,590 13,515 
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GARDEN CITIES AND TOWN PLANNING 
ASSOCIATION 


PROPOSAL FOR A NATIONAL HOUSING AND 
PLANNING BOARD 


‘Ta Council of the Association has rejected, on 
various grounds, proposals for creating extraneous 
and independent machinery to deal with Housing, 
and is definitely of the opinion that a permanent 
Housing and Planning Board should be established. 
The Road Board which operated before the creation 
of the Ministry of Transport, and the Central 
Electricity Board are two precedents which have 
a direct applicability to the present proposals. 

It is essential that the closest co-operation should 
be established between housing and planning, and 
the National Board should, therefore, have some 
definite contact with the Ministry of Health. In 
that way, Housing, Town and Regional Planning 
would assume a national character. The proper 
housing and disposition of the people is a social 
question of the utmost importance to the well-being 
of the nation, and such a Board should have powers 
to initiate and sustain a continuous and well-thought- 
out policy for housing the people, planning their 
houses in proper relation to industry and social 
life. The Board would be able to utilise the ex- 
perience now centred in the Ministry of Health and 
would be free from fluctuations of Cabinet policy 
as evolved by successive Parliaments. 

The functions which we envisage for the National 
Housing and Planning Board fall under four headings: 

(a) Finance. 

(b) Planning. 

(c) Research. 

(d) Propaganda. 


(a) Finance. 

The Board should have power to raise money by 
the issue of National Housing Stock on a Government 
guarantee and power to use such funds to make 
advances to Local Authorities and Public Utility 
Societies. The small Authorities would doubtless 
welcome the facility for obtaining loans direct from 
the Board, thus avoiding delay and expense entailed 
in raising individual loans. ‘The Board will be the 
approving Authority for all housing loans and would 
take over the branch of the work now carried out 
by the Public Works Loan Board. 

An important factor in the whole problem lies in 
finding money at the lowest possible rate, for it is 
obvious that the lower the economic rent, the larger 
will be the number of wage-earners with the ability 
to pay, for whom houses will be found. Consequently, 
the minimum of risk will be entailed both to the Board 
and the Government, and the necessity for rent 
allowances and subsidies will also be reduced to 
a minimum. 


(b) Planning. 

The linking up of housing with the demolition of 
ancient property, replanning of built-up areas, 
decentralisation of industry and proper grouping 
of population and the building of satellite towns, 
is work of supreme importance, which such a 
National Board would be particularly qualified to 
undertake. We desire to see the Board possessed 
of the powers and resources for dealing with these 
aspects of the whole problem and guiding develop- 
ment accordingly. All these factors must be brought 
into the picture and considered by the Board with 
a map of England before them. 

The Board must be in a position to stimulate the 
building of houses by Local Authorities and Public 
Utility Societies in those situations where it is most 
desirable that houses should be erected. In this 
connection one of its functions would be to study 
closely the relative financial and sociological effects 
of high tenements in expensive central areas and 
cottage building on less expensive land, removed 
from the centre. Such a study would bring the 
corollary of formulating plans by which those 
industries in respect to which there is no essential 
economic and financial justification for location in 
congested areas, should be removed to modern 
premises in relationship to new housing areas. 


(c) Research. 

If the work suggested in (b) above is to be carried - 
out by the Board, it must have an adequate and 
well-organised Research and Statistical Department, 
wherein would be pooled the varying plans and 
financial workings of schemes in operation in all 
parts of the country. In addition, it would be 
necessary to carry on a continuous examination of 
the various methods of building, the production 
and use of building materials, the standardisation 
where possible of details, and to be satisfied as to 
the quantity of material likely to be required and 
likely to be available. In this connection the Board 
must be empowered to take such action as may be 
necessary to prevent any undue rise in prices, 
owing to scarcity of supply or other causes. 


(d) Propaganda. 

It will be necessary for the Board to have a power- 
ful propaganda arm to ensure that public opinion 
is kept informed of the extent of the problem, the 
necessity for building a sufficient number of houses 
for people of small means to inhabit, to have 
such houses built in the right places and the necessity 
to keep up local pressure and support local efforts. 
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Relationship of the Board to the Ministry. 

Such a National Board as is here proposed would 
be set up under the Government’s new Housing 
Bill or by a special Bill. Its sole purpose would be 
to deal with every phase of the housing problem : 
to secure the clearance of slum areas and the erection 
of the necessary houses to meet displacements: to 
deal with over-crowding outside the slums. The 
Board would also be responsible for encouraging or 
initiating new developments where required on a 
large scale, such as Corby—a town now being 
developed in connection with the steel industry in 
Northamptonshire. 

The Board should consist of a small number of 
Directors and senior officials appointed by the 
Government, with a full time Chairman and Vice- 
Chairman, of first-rate organising ability and inde- 
pendence of outlook. It would be desirable, and 
* doubtless possible, that one or more of the executive 
officials should be transferred from the Ministry of 
Health, together with a financial expert from the 
Treasury. The Board should have power to appoint 
such officers and servants, and provide such accom- 
modation and office equipment as it deems necessary. 
The administrative expenses of the Board could be 
so arranged as not to become a charge upon the 
Exchequer. The Board would be assisted by 
several Regional Committees linked up to a National 
Advisory Committee representative of Local 
Authorities and Public Utility Societies and appointed 
for general or specific purposes. 

The Minister of Health should be ex-officio 
President of the Board, and as such, be able to 
attend or be represented at all Meetings. 

The Board would be required to issue an Annual 
Report which would be laid before Parliament by 
the Minister of Health, the report setting out the 
income and expenditure of the Board, particulars 
of its operations and achievements during the year 
under review. Any question on the Board’s work 
could be raised by Parliament under ordinary 
procedure. 


Relationship With Local Authorities. 

The function of the Board would be, not to 
build houses, but to secure their erection through 
the recognised channels of Local Authorities, Public 
Utility Societies and approved Private Enterprise 
or schemes falling within the Board’s policy. All 


schemes would be submitted to the Board for 
approval, and where Local Authorities have sufficient 
resources to carry out their submitted schemes, 
they would be authorised to do so. Where the 
Board is of the opinion that the resources of the 
Local Authorities are not sufficient, or are invited 
by Authorities so to do, it will render assistance in 
any required direction, e.g., financial, technical, 
maintenance or management. 


Public Utility Societies. 

Housing Societies will no doubt need more 
detailed assistance than Local Authorities and 
greater financial help and supervision and it would 
be the function of the Board to provide this. In 
addition, the Board would stimulate the formation 
of Societies in the towns and districts where they 
do not at present exist. A well-organised Society 
can do invaluable work in supplementing the work 
of Local Authorities and would, in all matters, 
operate in conjunction with the Local Authorities 
as envisaged by Section 29 of the Housing Act, 1930. 

If Societies had access to loans from the Board, 
at a low rate of interest, they would be able to 
accelerate the output of new dwellings and the 
rate of reconditioning to an extent which would 
fully justify their official recognition as part of the 
housing machinery of the country. 


Conclusion. 

We see no difficulty in the establishment of such 
a National Housing and Planning Board: it is in 
accordance with precedent, it does not in any way 
diminish the authority of the Minister of Health 
or of the Local Authority. All that it does is to 
constitute a practical machine for securing the 
expeditious and proper carrying out of all Housing 
and Planning work. 

The division of work between the National 
Housing Board and the Ministry of Health is, in 
our opinion, clear. It is the established function 
of the Ministry to approve and adjudicate upon 
schemes which are submitted to it—in fact, to act 
as a quasi-judicial body. It cannot, therefore, 
initiate or formulate schemes upon which, at a later 
stage, it must exercise a judicial function. It is to 
the National Housing Board that we would transfer 
the duty of formulation and initiation of Housing 
Schemes. 


NEW TOWN PLANNING COMMITTEE 


i b- Minister of Health has appointed an Advisory 
Committee to consider general questions relating 
to the administration of town and country planning 
in England and Wales and any other related matters 
which may from time to time be referred to them 
by the Minister, and, as occasion may require, to 
make recommendations to him. 

The chairman is Mr. E. J. Maude, Deputy Secre- 
tary of the Ministry of Health, and the members are : 

Professor P. Abercrombie, F.R.I.B.A., Major H. 


Barnes, F.R.I.B.A., E. J. Churchman, Col. Sir G. 
Courthorpe, M.P., F. M. Elgood, F.R.I.B.A., 
C. Gerald Eve, E. P. Everest, Major W. H. Hamilton, 
T. W. Haward, H. H. Humphries, J. E. James, 
E. C. King, Alderman G. A. Lansdown, F.R.I.B.A., 
T. Alwyn Lloyd, F.R.I.B.A., A. M. Oliver, W. L. 
Platts, W. Prescott, R. A. Reay-Nadin, Sir Raymond 
Unwin, F.R.I.B.A., Col. C. W. Whitaker. 

Mr. E. S. Hill, Ministry of Health, has been 
appointed secretary. 
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THE NEED OF REFORM 


IN OUR WATER 


SUPPLY 


By ALAN E. L. CHORLTON, C.B.E., M.P., M.Inst.C.E., 


Past President of the Institute of Mechanical Engineers 


EGINNING at the beginning, we can say that 

a common water supply is the oldest public 
utility there is, for it was recognised in very early 
times that pure water was the basis of the good 
health of the community. Even before the historic 
work of the Romans, the remains of many of whose 
famous aqueducts still exist, public water supplies 
were constructed in Babylonia and Egypt in the 
East ; indeed, these two great empires were, strictly 
speaking “‘ water civilisations.”” Water supply was 
highly organised in Mexico and Peru. The Romans 
carried their demands for water to such an extent 
that it was said that 100,000,000 gallons were de- 
livered to Rome daily by their aqueducts, an almost 
unbelievable quantity for those days. In the 
centuries that followed the fall of the Roman Empire 
water supply as a public utility almost disappeared, 
and it was not until quite modern times that a real 
revival took place. 

The water supplies of this country have been 
developed on lines from which collective planning 
has been singularly absent. That has also been the 
case with most of our public utilities, those which 
take care of the needs of our daily life, and which 
began and expanded so much during the develop- 
ment of the great industrial revolution. There is 
no reason why they should persist in retaining these 
characteristics to-day. 


Individualism in Public Services. 

During Victorian times individualism was exhibited 
strongly in all our doings, not only in regard to public 
supplies but in industry, in the former perhaps to a greater 
degree than the latter ; and so much was this individualist 
method the rule, that all and any development which took 
place did so practically without any regard to the interests 
of parallel undertakings. In one and the same municipality 
there existed no real co-ordination between the different 
departments such as could be found in almost any industry. 

Thus the water department carried out its work quite 
distinctly and entirely separately from that of the gas, or the 
cleansing, or the drainage. Not only was there no co-ordina- 
tion but actual competition took place, particularly between 
gas and electricity. 

The same disregard of the advantages of inter-working 
existed in the country as well as in the towns. Separate 
development of the various public utilities, upon which we 
depend for our ordinary existence must have resulted not 
only in great loss of efficiency but in the expenditure of much 
greater capital sums than would have been necessary had 
collective development and co-ordination taken place from 
the beginning. 

A similar lack of foresight in the building of our industrial 
towns called for the creation of town planning as a profession, 
an art in itself, and it is to be hoped that an extension of its 
spirit will now be shewn in the other parts of the public 
administration of the country. 


The Case of Gas. 
Gas supply systems have grown up like those of water, 


separately. The tendency to-day is to join them up and 
pool the supplies. Gas also has another distinction in that 
of the constantly increasing installation of coke ovens which 
provide much waste gas and allows of this being used 
directly into the supply systems themselves, if they are 
within the vicinity. Such a scheme has been developed in 
the Sheffield district between there and Doncaster, and is our 
first “‘ gas grid ” to cover a considerable area. 

The progress of this method undoubtedly will continue, 
but it should not be a haphazard arrangement. It should be 
arranged now and with proper relation to electric power and 
water ; for in both cases it might provide peak load possi- 
bilities as in a gas-electric station or cheap pumping when 
connected with water supply or drainage. 

Gas has developed in the sense of widespread distribution 
more on the Continent than in England. At the present 
time, Belgium has more or less a “ gas grid ” for the whole 
country. In Germany the well-known system in the Ruhr 
has been extended to Hanover and Hesse, and plans have 
been made to connect up the East and the West, the Ruhr 
with Silesia, and also with the other main centres in the 
country. In long distance transmission the Texas Oilfields 
are sending gas to Chicago, approximately 1,000 miles. 

Without, however, concerning oneself here with the 
general question of the interlocking development of various 
public supplics in the most efficient manner, I turn to the 
question of water supply and consider it in more detail. 


National Planning for Water Supply. 

The nature of the water supply of the country 
(the drought still continuing) has been brought 
before the public to a greater extent than ever before. 
It can be said that our water system comes out rather 
badly as an instance of the lack of central direction 
of policy, a lack of collective working of one under- 
taking with another. 

There can be little doubt that the opinion of the 
country will compel the extension of the principle 
employed by electricity to other public utilities, 
especially to water. The relative smallness of this 
country and the density of its population render it 
peculiarly suitable for schemes of common working. 

Developments of the nature I am advocating may 
be carried out for water alone or as part of a pro- 
gramme of national utility planning, in which the 
whole subject is properly surveyed, with the recogni- 
tion of one public utility to another; for in this 
manner alone the most efficient plan as a whole can 
be properly arrived at. 


Land Drainage and Sewage Disposal. 

Water supply brings in its immediate train the 
question of drainage ; the conversion of more primi- 
tive sewage disposal systems to a water-carried system 
usually follows a piped supply ; and this means the 
setting up in country districts of drainage schemes. 
As the cost of these has often been one of the greatest 
deterrents to the carrying out of water supply 
schemes, we must resist too great an additional 
expense for such ventures. 
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When we consider the part which water plays in 
respect to land drainage, we cannot but notice, even 
by a brief examination, that it ought to bear a relation 
to water supply, and also that of sewage disposal. 

We might, as an illustration, take the drainage of 
areas subject to regular inundation, such as the Ouse 
basin. In this district large pumping plants are 
necessary, and one can say confidently that if storage 
reservoirs of sufficient capacity were built up on 
open land, like that of the Wash, they could be 
easily filled, using the same plant that has been 
installed for the prevention of inundation. 


Reservoirs. 

These large storage reservoirs would then not only 
be storage reservoirs for the water supply system, 
when it became properly connected, but also might 
be used for the purposes of producing power, the 
water being run back through turbines and electric 
generators when not required for the supply systems 
of the country. A reservoir of this type would thus 
provide for a storage system wherever electric power 
is required and the other for water supply. 

Conditions in London were exceptional, inasmuch 
as the relatively large population required a public 
supply by company to be undertaken comparatively 
early, as in the case of the Myddelton and the New 
River Companies. 

The Metropolitan Water Board is the best example 
we have of unified control as the result of the co- 
ordinated working of many undertakings previously 
running as separate concerns. ‘The success of the 
Metropolitan Water Board shows that there can be 
little doubt that the area now covered could be 
increased with advantage. 

No doubt in the North and the Midlands the 
industrial expansion was the main reason that forced 
the development of public supply, the rapidly 
growing population of many industrial towns and 
the insanitary conditions that followed eventually 
compelling the authorities concerned to take action. 
If we had continued in the haphazard way that had 
been customary until the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century, appalling epidemics might have 
followed. 

One calls to mind the terrible epidemics of the 
Middle Ages, which were due to the insanitary 
conditions prevailing and to the meagre and poisoned 
water supplies available. 


Relation to Town and Country Planning. 


Any considered resettlement of the countryside by 
migration from the towns, now known as “ decen- 
tralisation,” will call for vastly increased water 
supplies and drainage, if we are to avoid such a 
state of affairs as has lately occurred in the North. 

Each of the industrial towns in the North developed 
as an individual unit with its own public utilities ; 
it was, of course, recognised that each town must 
have a water supply, but it must be its very own. 
Nothing is more remarkable than this expansion of 
modern industrial England in distinct units, and in 
spite of the fact that this must have been recognised 


in most cases as not being the most economical 
method, the feeling for individual action and the 
opposition to joint working under a common control 
for public undertakings were, and are to-day, still 
extraordinarily strong. To this rule municipalities 
are no exception. The use of water for so many 
purposes in industry and in the home has increased 
so rapidly, and is still increasing, that thoughtful 
people begin to recognise that some concerted action 
must be taken to divide out our supples in a more 
rational and efficient manner. 

As a country we have an ample rainfall, and the 
resultant sources of supply are good, though limited 
to certain areas. The rainfall varies from 40 inches 
per year in the west to one-half of that quantity on 
the east coast, with over 100 inches in the Lake 
District. 

In commonsense Town and Country Planning 
seems to be called upon to take a far more active 
part than it has done in the past. In fact, if National 
Planning is to be brought to the front as it might 
well be, it may require a special body to sponsor it. 
The question of general planning at the present 
time also arises for roads, the railways, the canals, 
and in the about-to-be developed air transport. 


The Duties of a Special Body. 


The carrying out of a properly planned system of 
water supply for the whole country, with full con- 
sideration and co-ordination of all the factors con- 
cerned, calls for the setting up of a special body, 
a Central Board. 

It is hardly possible for any exsting organisation 
concerned with water, whether Governmental or 
otherwise, engaged to the full as they are with their 
normal duties, coupled with all those extra and 
considerable tasks which have arisen through the 
emergency, to tackle a subject of such a range as that 
of widespread water supply, interlinking the whole 
country. 

This duty involves a staff not only unoccupied 
by a mass of existing work but also united by the 
inevitable yet strong bonds which such work and 
its associations place upon them. They must be 
free to grasp the whole subject from the most advan- 
tageous standpoint without any limitations. 

Such a Water Board might very well begin this 
work by :— 

1. A hydro-geological survey of the country to determine our 
resources, and 

2. The division of the whole country into regional areas, 
completing what has been begun. 

3. Preparation and carrying of supply schemes for rural areas 
at present without. 

4. Interconnection of existing undertakings where possible. 

5. Similarly, the connection of the new areas one to the other 
and to the existing ones. 

6. Pressure trunk mains in certain cases connecting the more 
distant areas. 

7. Construction of special storage reservoirs for abnormal 
demands in dry periods, etc. 

8. Connection by trunk mains from these supplies to the inter- 
connected network of the whole country. 


There are many legal limitations still existing though 
some have been removed by the Acts lately passed. 
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HOUSING AND TOWN PLANNING TOUR 
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OXFORD, BATH AND BRISTOL, MAY 18-24th, 1934 





Fig.1. Three Typical Clearance Areas, Oxford. 
(Peacock Yard) 


(Wyatt’s Yard) 


(Shepherd’s Row) 


1. OXFORD — By William L. Hare 


EPARTING from Paddington on the eve of 
the Whitsuntide holidays, a company of twenty- 
five members and visitors travelled to Oxford. 
Serious activities began on Saturday morning with a 
visit to the Town Hall in St. Aldates, where we were 
graciously received by Miss Tawney, the Mayor of 
Oxford, who, after complimentary interchanges, put 
us in charge of Mr. J. F. Richardson, the City 
Engineer, and his assistant, Mr. E. G. S. Elliot. 
We were admirably instructed in the programme 
for the day by a fine display of maps, site plans and 
house plans; we then boarded a motor-coach and 
began our journey. 


Clearance Areas. 

On the way to the St. Thomas’ Clearance Areas 
in High Street, we noticed the pleasant revelation 
of the 11th century Oxford Castle by the demolition 
of old buildings. Passing under an arched entry 
we found ourselves in a long narrow court, sunlit 
at the moment of the visit. On the right was a row 
of three-storey houses faced by washhouses on the 
left with microscopic ‘“‘ gardens” between. True 
we have seen elsewhere courts so bad, with which 
this group of houses might compare favourably. 
Still, they are undoubtedly worthy of clearance. 
The area is composed of several ‘ pockets’’ with 
houses a hundred years old of the familiar “ one 
up and one down” type. The City Council ob- 
tained a clearance order, which means that the 
owners must themselves demolish the houses and 


will retain the site. The displaced persons will be 
re-housed on an estate about two miles away. 

Leaving this area by the Oxpens By-pass, we 
traversed the New Bridge in hammered concrete 
and looked down on what could hardly be recognised 
as part of the River Thames. It was decidedly 
not so romantic as the tastes of our visitors might 
desire; trickling through a quasi-slum half de- 
molished area known as ‘‘ The Friars,’ which is to 
be replanned. Looking back from the coach we 
noticed a block of four-storeyed tenements built by 
Christ Church in the age before present enlighten- 
ment and were glad they are not to be repeated. 

The Bypass in question is intended to relieve 
Carfax. So far the slum visitation was preparatory 
to the more serious work to be inspected at the 
courts on the east side of St. Aldates, reaching almost 
as far as Folly Bridge. The first great blow at 
slumdom has already removed a group of dwellings 
nestling under the south wall of Christ Church 
and given in return a sweet enclosure worthy 
of its locality. Another cleared area was purchased 
by the University but is used temporarily as a 
car park. 

We looked at the condemned houses and found no 
difficulty in appreciating the City Council’s decisions: 
Shepherd’s Row is positively bulging with age and 
decrepitude. Some of the houses here are hundreds 
of years old. A Compulsory Purchase Order for 
land and property was obtained and the cleared 
site will be used for Public Buildings. 
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Fig. 2. 


By way of positive achievement, Mr. Richardson 
showed us, with justifiable pride, the rehousing 
scheme for St. Aldates’ tenants, on the Glebe site 
in Abingdon Road. The exterior aspect of the 
cottages is decidedly pleasant, sited in a wide curve 
at the junction of the main road. This curve is the 
entrance to Oxford from the South, and Mr. Richard- 
son has succeeded in making this scheme say 

““ welcome ”’ to the visitor and leave a good impression 
in his mind upon this introduction to the City. 
Blocks of four are connected by a curtain wall which 
hides the view of the “ backs’ and although each 
block seems to be like its neighbour, the interior 
construction varies to scrve the needs of a family 
of 8 or 10, or single aged tenants who find two 
rooms sufficient, at very low rents. 
two-storey flats are included in this scheme which 





The Roundabout, Banbury Road and Northern By-pass. 


A number of 


St. Aldate’s No. 1 Clearance Area, Oxford. 


are so constructed that they can be converted into 
single cottages in the future if required. 

The particulars in Table I tell of the accommoda- 
tion provided. 

Turning northward through the city we ran up 
the Woodstock Road to a clearance area at Wyatts 
Yard, a small pocket of ancient buildings, once 
separate from Oxford, but long since embraced by 
the extension to Summertown. There are several 
such curious spots that need clearance. 

Reaching the open country we struck at right 
angles the Northern By-pass, nine miles long ; 
at the junction of the roads we negotiated a novel 
“roundabout ”” which some of our archaeological 
members would have mistaken for an ancient 
British tumulus had not Mr. Richardson confessed to 
being its designer. It is believed to be the first 
instance in the Country of a mound being erected 
at cross roads—in this instance six approach 
roads—so as to avoid confusion to motorists by the 
glare of headlights in all directions. The experiment 
should be repeated. 


Housing Estates. 

Three Housing Estates were rapidly inspected 
and admired, Weirs Lane (No. 2) off the Abingdon 
Road being the first. (See Table II.) The Scheme 
was carried out eight years ago and comprises 30 
houses built under the 1923 Housing Act and 48 
houses for tenants displaced from the English 
Row (St. Aldates’) Improvement Scheme. The 
latter site is now occupied by a large service 
garage. 
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TABLE I. ABINGDON ROAD GLEBE HOUSING ESTATE. 








¢ No. Superf. Contract Price per Average 

Type Accommodation Built. Area. Price. Sup.Ft. Rents Rent. Rates. 
C4 N.P. 4 Bedroom #5 6 948 Ft. £425 = 8/113 - - - 
D3 N.P. 3 Bedroom ‘“< 2 822 Ft. £410 9/112 5/11 5/11 2/2 
E3 N.P. 3 Bedroom “4 26 727 Ft.) 378 11/83 f3/1l - 6/2 5/8 2/- 
E2 N.P. 2Bedroom.. 12 645 Ft. 4 f \44 -5/11 5/6 1/9 
F2 2Flats .. s - 2 400 Ft.) ‘ Rs a ‘ 

494 Ft £390 9/532 2/8 5 3/6 1/4 


The cost of development was approximately £50 per house. 

The houses were erected in 1933-1934 for the purpose of providing re-housing accommodation for persons 
displaced from St. Aldate’s Nos. 1, 2 and 3 Clearance Areas. 

The 1930 Act capitation grant has been applied towards rent relief according to the circumstances of the 
tenants. 


TABLE II. WEIRS LANE (SOUTH) HOUSING ESTATE. 











Super. Contract Price per 
Type Accommodation No. Area. Price. Ft. Sup. Rents. Rates. 
Dennis Wild N.P. 3 Bedroom .. 78 800 ft. £459 11/54 8 /- 2/3 


The houses were erected in 1926/27 and 48 of them were used to provide re-housing accommodation for 
persons displaced from the English Row (St. Aldate’s) Improvement Scheme. 


TABLE III. CUTTESLOWE No. 2 HOUSING ESTATE. 





No Built for 








Accommo- Total Re-housing Super Contract Price per Average 

Type dation. No. Built Purposes. Area. Price. Sup. Ft. Rents.* Rent.* Rates. 

‘S Be «; 30 3 759 £323 86 3/2 - 5/10 4/10 1/11 
3 Bedroom 

aS mae. . 66 15 795(av) £312 7/10 3/2 - 6/5 4/11 1/11 
3 Bedroom 

mS MF. Ca. 40 10 675 £294 8/8} 3/2 - 5/10 4,9 1/9 
2 Bedroom 


The houses were erected in 1933-1934 with subsidy under the 1924 Housing (Financial Provisions) Act, 
with the exception of those listed above as built for re-housing purposes. 
* The figures for rents apply to houses occupied by persons re-housed from unhealthy areas. 
City Engineer’s Office, Oxford. 10/7/34. 





Again, by a circuitous route, we struck the City executive 
section of the Northern By-Pass, which has cost about 
£30,000 per mile and is a fine thoroughfare, seeming to be 
friendly to the green fields through which it is cut. It is 
dignified by a structural element of great beauty, the new 
Cherwell bridge (202 feet long) a work to which the City 
Engineer has devoted much personal thought and care. 
Here the stream has been widened considerably and fits the 
mediaeval design carried out in Bladon stone and Clipsham 
dressings. 

Hence we turned again to habitation, inspected and 
admired three housing schemes which well deserve detailed 
description. Gipsy Lane Estate consists of 312 houses 
and shops, built under the 1923 Act. The Cherwell Bridge 
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Fig. 3. Wren Road, Cutteslowe Estate, Oxford. 


Cutteslowe No. 1 Housing site was built under 
the 1924 Act and consists of 160 houses. A feat 
of engineering was required here to raise a row of 
houses that would have stood in low-lying land 
otherwise ; the effect is pleasant, as all the houses 
have a parallel paved walk and green sward held 


by a supporting parapet of stone; there are steps 
leading to the higher sited houses. 

Cutteslowe No. 2 Housing site attracted our 
admiration alike for the architectural design, variety 
and beautifully-flowered gardens which the tenants 
keep up. The particulars of accommodation and 
rents are given in Table III. 
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Fig. 4. Cutteslowe Housing Estate. Oxford. 
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Fig. 5. Abingdon Road Frontage, Oxford. 


The Cuttleslowe tenants are fortunate in the site 
that has been chosen for their dwellings, overlooking 
the charmingly rural landscape of the Cherwell 
Valley. A large playground is laid out in land 
sloping to the river and provides a safe refuge for 
the bonny and talkative children who acted for a 
time as camp followers to our party. 

The last scheme inspected was on the South Park 
Estate. South Park at the moment was in occupation 
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of the Bath and West of England Show, but 
normally will provide an ever pleasant outlook for 
some of the houses in this quarter. The design of 
the terrace facing the Park is worthy of Bath—and 
of Oxford! There is no incongruity of styles, when 
the eye turns to the older houses on the London 
Road hereabouts. Thus a busy morning was brought 
to an end by a hasty lunch and we set out again 
to see and hear new things. 
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Fig. 6. Abingdon Road Glebe Housing Estate, F. 2 Type, Oxford. 
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Fig. 7. Oxford Elementary School Children in Wytham Great Wood. 


A Tramp in the Country. 

The first portion of our afternoon’s journey can 
be briefly told. At an appointed spot we were met 
by Dr. J. Burt Davey, a lecturer in Tropical Forestry 
to the University of Oxford, and conducted through 
a beautiful woodland to the summit of Shotover 
Plain, whence we gained fine views of the surround- 
ing landscape. The purpose of the visit was to 
impress upon us, through eye and ear, the splendid 
work of the Oxford Preservation Trust, of which 
Sir Michael Sadler would give us an account in the 
evening. 

The sketch map printed here indicates the large 
areas south of Shotover Plain secured by the Trust. 


Visit to Wytham. 

Our next objective lay at Wytham on the north- 
west of Oxford and we must needs pass through the 
city again to reach it. Wytham is enclosed and 
we may say, protected by the waters of the Thames 
and the Seacourt Stream and by-passed by the 
main western road out of Oxford. To say it is 
“unspoiled ” is a mild word ; to the serious tourist 
it is a perfect example of the English village and 
when Wytham Abbey is approached, through its 
fine gates, the sense of medieval antiquity rises to 
the mind; historical doubts are dispelled by a 
glance at the inscription 1390 over the garden 
entrance. 





Here Colonel Raymond ffennell entertained our 
company to tea and friendly hospitality, the chief 
part of which was his display of a most interesting 
film of the Open Air School buildings and amenities 
which he has provided in lands adjacent to Wytham 
Park. It was, indeed, to see and hear from Colonel 
ffennell about this brave venture that brought us 
out to Wytham. The actual visitation to the school 
site preceded our pleasant rest at the Abbey, but, 
apart from a body of merry ‘‘ Cubs”’ the buildings 
and field were empty (it being Saturday) until the 
film peopled them with throngs of Oxford children, 
led by their teachers. 


It is impossible to do justice, in these few words, to the 
unique endeavour which echoes the idea of educational 
reformers since Ruskin to Margaret Macmillan. Colonel 
ffennell is so modest that he does not tell us of his own 
inventiveness, but clearly his mind is as brimming with 
ideas as his heart is with goodwill. 

Briefly, Oxford Schools send their children to Wytham 
for one day in each week; there is serious school work, 
good discipline and play. Health and joy fill the long days, 
from February to November for the scholars of these favoured 
schools. It is an experiment and a demonstration worthy 
of extension by Oxford and imitation elsewhere. ‘“‘ Fairy- 
land,” told of in books, becomes real to many hundreds of 
children who still live crowded in narrow streets of Oxford. 
Seven groups of one-storey buildings are dotted in pleasant 
parts of the Estate. They are brick and timber and one has 
a large verandah for protection in the less sunny days. 


The children’s ages are from 5 to 14 and test periods are 
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Fig. 8. Oxford Elementary School Children. 


given each day. Wooden platforms simply made and cheaply 
constructed, with sleep inducing spring are given to each 
scholar upon which to sleep. The children are transported 
each day by the buses of the Oxford Bus Company at a 
special rate of 3d. return. There are washing facilities 
and the delight of fetching the water from the river induces 
the boys to frequent and thorough washes! A kitchen has 


Mid-day sleep in front of one of the classrooms. 
Note the wooden reclining boards. 


been built to heat meals which the children bring from 
home. Each classroom is made to accommodate 40 children. 
The Education Committee, the School Medical Officer and 
the teachers all testify to the improved health and physique 
of the children from the 16 schools which send to Wytham 
and there is a marked improvement in the alertness and 
responsiveness of the child. 


ADDRESS BY SIR MICHAEL SADLER 
MASTER, UNIVERSITY COLLEGE, OXFORD 


UR members were very much favoured by 

attending on Saturday, May 19th, at the 
relatively late hour of 8.30 p.m. at the College 
Lecture Room in the High, to hear Sir Michael 
Sadler expound the work of the Oxford Preservation 
Trust. There was # gery good attendance and 
Dr. Macfadyen took the ehair. 

The Trust was founded*as a Company without 
profit and its purpose was to acquire and to preserve 
for the benefit of the public, land and buildings in 
and around Oxford. It was founded in 1926 and 
there were 21 Trustees, including members of the 
University, the City .Cewncil of Oxford, some 
residents, representatives of Oxfordshire and Berk- 
shire County Council, the President of the National 
Trust and other distinguished nominated persons. 

Those who subscribe {1 a year become members 
(317) and life members securé that honour by a 
£10 donation. There are also 55 associates. The 
funds received amount to £70,590, besides £450 
per annum received in rents. The expenses are 
about £500 a year, and £150 a year has to be spent 
on the properties. 

Sir Michael Sadler, after giving the above par- 
ticulars, drew a picture of the background against 
which stands the present Trust. ‘Two of its members 


Dr. Pember and Professor Adams, were members of 
the far-sighted group which saved Cumnor Hurst 
and much of the Scholar Gipsy country from a rash 
of buildings. Another, Colonel ffennell, gave to 
the city, as a park which bears Walter Raleigh’s 
name, the lovely wooded slope at the foot of which 
lies the ancient church of Hinksey. Many years ago 
Raper of Trinity and Warden Anson of All Souls 
kept for public use for ever the green plain at the 
top of Shotover, across which Queen Elizabeth rode 
when she bade farewell to Oxford. Their project 
was made more complete by the wisdom of Arthur 
Johnson and his friends in buying for the University 
the forest slope of Shotover Combe. 

There is full ¢o-operation.,.with the Council for 
the Preservation of Rural England and the Thames 
Valley Joint Planning Committee, the National Trust, 
the City Council “of Oxford, the Mid-Oxfordshire 
Planning Committee and-the Colleges. The Society 
for the Preservation of Ancient Buildings helps in 
all matters relevant to their interests and the Society 
of Oxford Architects lend a hand. ; 

The Trust, in virtue of its very wide outlook, is 
giving attention to the question of speed on the 
roads, and noise. It has the help of 28 resident 
supervisors, who report any matter that seems to 
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LIST OF PROPERTIES OF THE OXFORD PRESERVATION TRUST 
Date Acreage 
Name of Property Acreage Purchased Cost Let Notes 

Foxcombe, Boars Hill _... 64 1927-8 £11,296 64 

Cherwell, Marston. . - 98 1926-8 £10,511 98 

Boars Hill .. F ~ 19 1928-9 £5,859 14 Containing Jarn Mound and Wild 
Garden presented by Sir Arthur 
Evans. 

Shotover Hill ie Ae 137 1931 £5,649 129 

Godstow. .. = ‘3 l 1930-2 £909 1 

South Park, Headington .. 57 1932 £23,608 57 £10,000 towards purchase pre- 
sented by Pilgrim Trust, remainder 
by anonymous subscriber. 

Cannon’s Marsh, Marston 11 1932 £1,252) Presented by Pilgrim Trust. 

Sim’s Marsh, Marston 9 1932 eed 21 Presented by Pilgrim Trust. 

Great Acreage and Butcher’s 9 1932 £1,492 Presented by Pilgrim Trust. 

Tommy’s Heath, Boars Hill 1 1932 £900 £400 presented by Pilgrim Trust, 


remainder raised by special appeal 
from Sir Arthur Evans. 





need attention. There are special Committees for 
Headington, Shotover and Boars Hill. In all 
these activities the Trust is helped by Mr. Eric 
Millar, the Secretary. 

Sir Michael Sadler than gave a long and impressive 
list of the specific acts of acquisition and preservation 
of various lands and _ vistas. 

The Trust brings together a group of friends, 
who help in the planting of trees on the roads, 
especially the new arterial roads. Sir Michael 
Sadler emphasised the point that the aim of the 
Trust is to endeavour to co-operate in the recon- 
struction of Oxford, but not to interfere with its 
industry. 


The Painted Room on the second storey of 3, Cornmarket 
Street has great historic and artistic interest. It was part of 
the Crown Tavern kept by the Davenants, and in the Painted 
Room, which was probably the guest chamber of the tavern, 
Shakespeare is believed to have stayed on his journeys 














Block of six houses in Morrell Avenue at London Road Corner, 
South Park Estate, Oxford. 


between Stratford and London. The room is a fine example 
of sixteenth-century mural decoration. Long hidden 
behind panelling and under many thicknesses of wallpaper, 
the painted design of flowers and fruit, with a black letter 
inscription round two sides of the cornice, was found when 
alterations were made to the premises in 1927. The lettering 
above the fireplace is believed to be fifteenth-century work. 
The Painted Room has been carefully restored at the cost, 
and under the care, of Mr. E. W. Attwood. 

The building has now been leased by the City to Messrs. 
Lyons. The Trust has taken the lease of the two upper 
storeys of 3, Cornmarket Street, including the Painted Room 
and the panelled room adjoining it, for a period of ten years, 
in order to preserve this historic chamber. This action of 
the Trust has been made possible by a recent gift of £150 
for ten years. This gift was made to the Trust for another 
purpose, but in the emergency the donor consented to divert 
it to this use. During the present year the room will neces- 
sarily be closed to the public, owing to the structural changes 
which Messrs. Lyons are making at the back of the building. 
But when the room passes into the occupation of the Trust, 
it will again be open to the public, and will be the centre at 
which visitors to Oxford can obtain all information about the 
work of the Oxford Preservation Trust. 
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OXFORD PRESERVATION TRUST. 
Godstow Nunnery, presented tothe Univer- 
@ sity by Colonel ffennell. 


The Hinksey Property owned by the old 
@! Oxford Trust. 


Properties acquired by the Oxford Preser- 
G8 vation Trust. 


4 South Park, acquired with help of Pilgrim 
S88 Trust and an anonymous benefactor. 
Land on new by-pass, presented by Pilgrim 
@8 Trust. 
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Note.—Johnson’s Piece, 29-983 acres of the area coloured 
red on Shotover Hill, belongs to the University. 
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ADDRESS BY MR. B. S. TOWNROE 
THE FUTURE OF UNIVERSITY CITIES 


N the evening of May 20th in a lecture room of 
5 thar College, Mr. Townroe opened a 
discussion on “ The Future of University Cities.” 
He said that the City Council of Oxford had not 
moved very quickly over Town Planning. This was 
perhaps a wise course, as it had allowed the University 
time to formulate a policy which was now being 
worked out in conjunction with the City Council. 
The University of Oxford recently took an extremely 
important step which was bound to have its influence 
on all the other Universities, in appointing a special 
Committee on Town Planning to consider what might 
be necessary to be included in the City Council 
scheme. 

Not only in Oxford, but in nearly all University 
Cities, the problem now was the growth of indus- 
trialism. Town Planning was an extremely difficult 
science. It was a reality, not the sport of cranks and 
Local Authorities who failed to apply it to their 
towns would have it thrust upon them from above 
in course of time. 

In Oxford the Colleges were the biggest land- 
owners. They were bringing knowledge of the land 
question to influence their outlook, and were empha- 
sising one fundamental necessity—goodwill between 
the Civic and University Authorities. 

At Cambridge, the subject would shortly become 
prominent owing to the Regional Report of Mr. W. 
R. Davidge partly covering the Fen Country. Bristol 
had been greatly influenced by the existence of its 
University and improved by its building. Man- 
chester University was helping the City in its housing 
problem by undertaking several investigations into 
the overcrowding and slum conditions of different 
Wards, and at Sheffield similar reports had also 
been prepared. 

Scotland was hopelessly behind. The influence 
of Aberdeen University was, however, spreading, 
and the work of the Lord Provost Alexander in 


carrying Regional Planning for many miles round 
the City and now up the Dee and Don Valleys, was 
bound to affect the whole of Scotland. St. Andrew’s 
University and the City Council were taking steps 
to preserve the City as a centre of Scottish Education. 

There was another interesting and valuable 
example of co-operation between the Local Authority 
and the University College at Southampton, where a 
new Civic Centre was in course of completion and 
Hostels and Halls of Residence were established. 

Dr. John Murray, at Exeter, had been engaged 
upon a piece of large scale Planning. There the 
new University College of the South West of England 
was extending into its own University Park. Lastly 
Nottingham University College with new buildings 
built owing to the benefaction of the late Lord 
Trent, had spread its interest and influence in helping 
the City Council to build the new Exchange and 
lay out the old Market Square. 

There was much need of thought in the growth 
of Universities from the old Monastic Centre to the 
commercial centre of to-day. University Cities 
did not need to be too far removed from Industry. 
The support, financial, technical and personal, 
which Industry could give to the University of its 
City should be utilised to the full. 

But where the two combined in one Centre, the 
problem of traffic would need to be carefully studied. 
In Oxford, through traffic in the High Street had 
now reached serious dimensions. It was monstrous 
that University and Queen’s Colleges should be 
threatened with collapse owing to the vibration from 
traffic far more severe than any recorded by an 
earthquake shock. 

With regard to open spaces, effort should be 
made to schedule in a Town Planning Scheme the 
private open spaces belonging to the different 
Colleges reserving the right to the Colleges of 
certain building powers if required in the future. 

Finally Mr. Townroe urged the vital importance 
of goodwill and co-operation between civic and 
academic authorities. 





Bristol Churches Tenements Association Ltd. 

HIS Association was founded in 1926 by the Bristol 
Council of Christian Churches, and had the approval 
and support of the Bristol Diocesan Conference 

the Free Church Federation, and the Housing Committee 
of the City Council. 

The Society has acquired and reconditioned several 
blocks of property, which would otherwise have added to 
the difficulties of the Corporation dealing with the deterior- 
ating property. ‘Twelve houses in Byron Street and eight 
houses in Albion Place, have been reconditioned, and the 
Society has also built six flats at Orange Street and three 
houses and two flats at Old Park Hill. 





New Homes for Old. 


T the Building Trades Exhibition, which is to be opened 

on September 12-26th, New Homes for Old has an 

Exhibition of its own, to demonstrate the possibility 
of a planned attack on our housing problem. The slum 
alley and pictorial statistics will show the nature and extent 
of the slum problem. There will be a Town Planning 
Section, and other interesting and surprising exhibits. 


The Borough of Bethnal Grnen, taken as typical, will be 
subject to social and functional analysis, and an attempt 
is made, with models, to give the general technique of 
replanning of an urban area. 
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ll. BATH —By A. T. Pike 


N arrival at Bath the Association’s party was 

received in the Guildhall by His Worship the 
Mayor (Councillor Lt.-Col. The Hon. Horace 
Scott Davey, C.M.G.), whose address of welcome 
was followed by an explanatory talk on the Housing 
work of Bath by the City Engineer, Mr. F. P. Sissons, 
M.Inst. M. & C.E. 

Bath has carried out several slum clearance 
schemes in addition to new estates, and all the 
development of the city is, said Mr. Sissons, a 
continuation of the plan first laid down by the 
Brothers Wood, than which there is no finer example 
of Town Planning. 

The Corporation, in 1925, secured powers from 
Parliament to protect the amenities of the city and 
to prevent demolition of old buildings and the 
erection of incongruous buildings within the city 
area. The control of materials and the approval 
of design was a power given to Bath before any 
other city in the country and has become known 
as the Bath Clause. ‘This, however, was found not 
to go far enough and that other provisions of a 
general Town Planning Scheme were required, both 
for the city and the surrounding area. 

Bath had therefore joined with Bristol in the 
preparation of a Regional Planning Scheme and 
a statutory Joint Town Planning Committee, con- 
sisting of the City of Bath and the Avon Rural 
District Council, is preparing a scheme, in accord- 
ance with the recommendations of the Regional 
Committee. The resolution to do so is awaiting the 
approval of the Minister of Health. 


Housing Schemes. 
The first re-housing scheme was the demolition of old 
slum property adjacent to the railway and re-housing of the 


CITY OF BATH HOUSING SC 





Mr. F. P. Sissons, M. Inst. M. & C.E. 


tenants in Kingsmead flats. Here there are 88 flats of 
one, two and three bedrooms. Each flat is entirely self- 
contained and care has been given to the internal planning. 
A large dresser is built into each living room and a large 
wardrobe cupboard into each principal bedroom. In the 
scullery in each flat is a gas cooker and a gas boiler for 
washing. Electric light is provided for lighting and gas for 
heating and cooking. 

The Kingsmead flats are four storeys high and a dust- 
chute carries the refuse from each floor to a chamber on the 
ground level, where special provision is made for disposing 
into the Corporation vehicles. 

It is much to the credit of the Corporation, in their anxiety 
to carry out this scheme, that the whole of the cost was 
borne by the Council under the Bath Act and therefore no 
subsidy was given under the Housing Acts. 

The City Improvement Scheme under the Bath Act, 
1925, is estimated to cost £600,000 and will wipe out all 
slum areas within the city. 

Bath has built over 1,100 houses and particulars are set 
out below :— 


HEME, GENERAL INFORMATION 




















Total 
Date | Rent | Rates | inclusive Cost | 
Schemes of | No.of | per per | rent per per Accommodation, etc. 
Erection | Houses week week week House 
Pre-war Housing hig? | 1902-1911 | 105 3/6 9d. 4/5 These rents vary in accordance 
| | to to to | with the accommodation pro- 
| 8/- 2/10 9/8 | vided, the lowest being for 
| single bedroom tenants and the 
| highest for three bedroom type 
houses. 
Kingsmead Flats ce 1932 | 88 | 6/7 | 3/5 | 10/- £525 Living Room and 3 bedrooms 
| | 5/8 | 2/4 | 8/- 7 ve a a 
| 4/3 | 1/9 6/- ” ” ” 1 ” 
Englishcombe Park, 1919 | 1919-1922 | 124 | 11/6 4/6 | 16/- 
| | | 9/- 3/3 1. 188 £1000 Parlour type 3 bedrooms 
| Non Parlour 3 io 
ditto. 1923 | 1923-1925 | 136 | 11/6 4/6 16 /— | Parlour type 3 bedrooms 
Oh 3/3 | 12/3 £520 | Non Parlour 3 " 
Rudmore Park, 1927 .. | 1927 | 66 | 11/6 4/6 | 16/- £555 Pariour type 3 bedrooms 
9/- | 3/3 | 12/8 £463 Non Parlour 3 - 
Charlcombe Lane | 1927 | 18 | 9Q/- 3/3 12/3 £449 | Non Parlour 3 a 
Southdown és wd 1927 | 270 | 9/0] 4/3 | 14/- £527 Parlour type 3 * 
| 1} 7/11 | 3/1 | j= | £447 Non Parlour 3 
| | 7/3 2/2 | 9/5 | | 
Avon Park ve a4 1928 | 44 6/11 | 2/4 | 9/3 | £365 |~- Non Parlour type 3 bedrooms 
| | 6/6 | 2/2 | 8/3 | | 
| 6/11 | 2/4 | 9/3 | 
Fosseway Estate. . acd 1931 | 360 7/- | 24-1 94 | £367 | Non Parlour type 3 bedrooms 
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Estate Management. 

Visits were paid to all the Housing Estates and 
the City Engineer explained the novel system of 
management. Each estate has a caretaker, who is 
employed by the Highways Committee for street 
cleansing and maintenance of grass verges during 
the daytime and is employed by the Housing Com- 
mittee in the evenings for patrol work. He goes on 
patrol at 4.30 p.m., and wears a cap and uniform. 
In consideration of this latter work, he is given a 
cottage rent free and is sworn in as a Special Con- 
stable. Since this system was instituted there has 
been a considerable drop in outside repairs and last 
year the average spent on repairs was only £1 17s. 6d. 
per house. ‘The appearance of each estate, the care 
of the open courts, grass verges and trees and the 
absence of any sign of wilful damage, untidiness or 
litter has more than justified the institution of 
estate caretakers. 

For several years past the Housing Committee has 
pursued a policy involving the gradual demolition 
of unfit houses as opportunity offers. In many 
cases houses have been purchased by the Council 
at a price which, though small, has been some 
compensation to owners who might otherwise have 
suffered undue hardship. If the tenants desired to 
move into Council houses they were given 
preferential treatment. 


The Five Year Plan. 

Under the scheme put forward last year in response 
to the Ministry of Health Circular 1331, Bath 
represented as being unfit 261 houses in clearance 
areas situated in seven different parts of the city. 
The three largest of these—the Wood Street, the 





Dolemeads and the Claverton Buildings areas— 
were the ones which the party visited. In the 
financial statement submitted to the Ministry in 
connection with this scheme, an amount of £41,000 
was allocated for the acquisition of sites, clearance 
and demolition. A large part of this sum was in 
respect of purchasing properties over and above 
actual site values, but the Ministry are questioning 
the propriety of such an expenditure. The total 
number of persons to be displaced is 896 and it is 
proposed to build the same number of houses as 
those demolished. The scheme has not yet received 
the formal approval of the Ministry, nor has a 
Public Inquiry so far been held. 

In addition, it is estimated that about 100 
individual insanitary houses will be dealt with during 
the next five years under Section 19 of the 1930 Act. 

On all the estates, cooking is done by gas and 
rooms are plugged for electricity if tenants desire 
cooking by that method. Gas is 5}d. per therm and 
for lighting all houses use electricity. Very little 
coal is used for any purpose. 

Adjoining the Southdown Estate is an interesting 
private enterprise scheme, which has been carried 
out in co-operation with the City Council. The 
situation of the estate was such that a good develop- 
ment was required rather than a spasmodic building 
plot by plot. The Corporation laid out the estate, 
made roads, laid sewers, in order to encourage 
private builders to erect a good type of house. 
The land owners gave the land for road making and 
the effect of this assistance both by the Corporation 
and the landowner to the builder was equivalent 
to about £80 per house, which is considered in 
Bath a better form of subsidy than a direct cash 
payment. 


Fig. 1. Kingsmead East, Bath, 3-Bedroom Flats. 
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lll. BRISTOL :—By A. T. PIKE 


‘Fae utmost interest and instruction was derived 
from the visit to Bristol by the very skilfully 
prepared programme which was handed to each 
member. The programme set out the complete 
Housing activities of the Corporation, and by the 
figures exhibited in the coach on the two days’ 
journeys, members could, by referring to the pro- 
gramme, find particulars of the building which was 
being passed or the area through which we were 
travelling. The folder also contained illustrated 
particulars of the different housing estates. The 
provision of houses by the Corporation under the 
various Housing Acts may be seen in Table I as 
under : 

With regard to slum clearance, the Council has 
provisionally approved a programme for five years 
to clear 2,500 houses in different areas and 400 
individual unfit houses. To provide for rehousing, 
3,000 cottages are to be built on housing estates, 
and 48 flats, at a total expenditure, including roads 
and sewers, of £1,075,000. 

The Bristol Corporation has reached a high 
standard in its various Housing Estates, most of 
which were visited during the two days. The 
schemes include cottages and flats, and one of the 
latter is the Eugene Street Flats, which provided 
36 dwellings of two bedrooms and three bedrooms, 
at an inclusive rent of 6/9 and 9/- per week, re- 
spectively. 

One of the earliest blocks of flats is the Lawford’s 
Gate dwellings, containing 62 flats of 1, 2 and 3 
bedrooms, at inclusive rents of 5/-, 6/9 and 9/- 
respectively. One of the largest cottage estates is 
at Knowle and Bedminster, consisting of 553 acres, 
and developed as in Table II. 

This estate is of particular interest on account of 
its situation and its relation to the slum clearance 
schemes in other parts of the city. Here are the 
four special houses used in the Council’s disinfestation 
process, described on page 25. The four houses 
were erected at a cost of £295 each, and furnished 
at a cost of £60 each, and the scheme of passing the 
rehousing tenants through these houses for a period 
of three days is proving a great success. It is esti- 
mated that the cost of each family is £5, but this 
is more than saved in a cost which might otherwise 
be entailed in dealing with trouble after tenants 
had moved into a new house. 

The other estates of the Corporation are shown in 
Table III. 

One of the large areas to be cleared is at Dings, 
consisting of three acres and 140 dwellings, occupied 
by 727 persons. This area was confirmed in 1929. 
86 families were transferred to the St. Anne’s 
Estate, and the remainder have been rehoused on 
the site in houses let at 10/- per week inclusive. 
Four shops, with living accommodation, were 
built by the Corporation, and let at 15/- per week 
exclusive. 

The policy of the Corporation has been to develop 
a ring of garden suburbs, just within the city boun- 
dary, and these now occupy 1,772 acres. The most 





Alderman J. E. Jones, J.P., Chairman of the Housing 
Committee, Bristol 


distant estate is 44 miles from the centre, and all 
are provided with adequate means of transport. 

Many of the roads on the housing estates are 
lined with flowering or ornamental trees, and turf 
margins have been extensively laid. 

No city could have a more vigorous programme 
for slum clearance than Bristol. Prior to the passing 
of the Housing Act, 1930, the Corporation had 
undertaken slum clearance schemes involving the 
displacement of 337 families (1,605 persons) occupy- 
ing 277 houses. The majority of these houses have 
been demolished and the families rehoused. 

Under the Act of 1930, clearance areas embracing 
226 houses have been represented. Orders have 
been confirmed by the Ministry of Health in respect 
of areas containing 80 houses, and practically all 
the families in the last mentioned areas have now 
been rehoused. 

Demolition Orders in respect of more than 300 
individual insanitary houses have also been made 
under the Act of 1930. Since 1919, upwards of 
1,400 houses have been actually demolished in the 
City. The capital expenditure of the Corporation 
to March 3lst, 1932, was as in Table iv. 
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TABLE I 


Housing Act 

1919 

1923 

1924 

1925 

1930 

Unassisted Schemes 





TABLE II (Knowle and Bedminster) 


Tvpe of House 
Parlour 
Non-Parlour 
Flats 


Rehousing Scheme—Housing Act, 


In course of erection or 











TABLE Iil 
SEA MILLS 
Area—187 acres 


SOUTHMEAD 


Area—422 acres 


SOUTHMEAD ESTATE 


HORFIELD 


Area—152 acres 


WHITEHALL —Area 4} acres N 


SPEEDWELL 


Area—58$ acres 


HILLFIELDS PARK 
Area—148 acres 


LODGE ROAD 


Area—12} acres 


HILLSIDE ROAD 


Area—12 acres 


ST. ANNE’S 
Area—45 acres 


TABLE 1. 
Housing Act 
1919 
1923 





Provided arranged for 
Flats Houses Flats TOTAL 
jane bo ued 1,189 
98 —s — 1,753 
110 pee - 7,130 
— — — 144 
— 540 a 84 1,022 
53 64 ei — 303 
261 604 84 11,541 
Number of Houses Inclusive Rents 
075 14/1 to 15/9 
2,263 7/4 to 13/6 
124 6/- to 8/10 
‘Temporary Accommodation for families whilst household effects are fumigated. 





Typ pe of House 


Parlour (4 bedrooms) 
Parlour (3 bedrooms) 


Meat Parlour (3 be drooms) 
Non-Parlour (2 bedrooms) 





1923 i (Subsidies to private builders) 


1924 and 1930 


1925 ie (Slum Clearance) . 
1925 oa (Non-subsidy scheme) 


*Includes expenditure upon additional houses in course of erection, also land and street works 


Number of Houses 
164 ae 


15 






































I nelusiv e Rents 


10 to 17/11 per week 


Yt 
151 £3 12 - per month 
111 £3 9 per month 
614 13 6 per week 
1,040 
226 Leased for 999 years 
1266 
10 - .. £5 16 3 per month 
17 a .. £3 12 0 per month 
33 is x ine 9 3 per month 
85 . 12/7 to 13/8 per week 
559 . 11/2 to 11/9 per week 
704 
100 12/7 per week 
1,110 11/2 per week 
1,210 
54 9/10 per week 
roo ae .. 13/7 to 14/3 per week 
478 ‘s .. 10/- to 11/- per week 
578 
755 14/2 per week 
539 12/- per week 
32 10/8 per week 
1,326 
10 ice .. 14/2 per week 
110 - .. 11/6 to 12/- per week 
120 
28 13/7 per week 
78 11/- per week 
106 
34 12/7 per week 
427 11/- per week 





461 


Capital Expenditure 


£6,093, 189 


£1,291,481 
£848,774 
£259,525 

£3,482,055" 


117,922* 
£93,432 





Houses Provided 
1,189 
1,659 
2°74) 
6,297 
196 
278 


12,360 





in anticipation of development 
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BEDMINSTER & KNOWLE ESTATE 1 
BEDMINSTER DOWN ESTATE 2. 
BEDMINSTER ROAD 3. | RIDGEWAY ROAD ESTATE 
EASTON 4. | SEA MILLS ESTATE 
FISHPONDS ESTATE 5. | SHIREHAMPTON ESTATE 
FISHPONDS ROAD 6. | SOUTHMEAD ESTATE 
GREAT ANN STREET 7. | SPEEDWELL ESTATE 

8. 

9. 








HAM GREEN ST. ANNE'S ESTATE 
HIGHBURY RD. BEDMINSTER ST. JOHN'S LANE ESTATE 
HORFIELD ESTATE 10. | WHITEHALL ESTATE 
KING STREET, AVONMOUTH 11. | BRIDGWATER ROAD 
KNOWLE ESTATE 12. | EUGENE STREET 
LAWFORD’S GATE DWELLINGS ,— a 











HE Corporation of Bristol is not only progressive 

with its Housing, but takes care that its citizens 
shall understand the problem and know what is 
going on. A very attractive brochure, described as 
the Report of the Secretary of the Housing Estates 
to March 31st this year, has come to hand, and we 
strongly recommend our readers to obtain a copy, 
which may be had gratis from this office. 


DISINFESTATION 
URING the detailed examination of houses preparatory 
to a representation of an area, the inspectors classify 
each dwelling thus :— 

(a) No evidence of vermin. 

(b) Slight evidence in, and confined to bedding or 
clothing which can be dealt with effectively at the 
Disinfecting Station (Washington-Lyons apparatus). 

(c) More serious infestation of clothing, or bedding or 
infestation of furniture, or vermin in walls, etc., of 
house, indicating likelihood of infestation of bedding, 
furniture, etc. 

The ACTION taken is then as follows :— 

Class (A) None necessary. 

Class (B) Arrangements to be made for Washington- 

Lyons treatment at the Disinfecting Station, 
Feeder Road, of clothing and bedding and 
persuasion of members of family to have bath, 
with disinfection of wearing-clothes at Disin- 
fecting Station, Feeder Road. 

Class (C) ‘This to be dealt with by a cyanide process, 
that is, handing over the matter of disin- 
festation to a contractor, e.g., Fumigation 
Services, Ltd. 





Mr. A. W. Smith, Secretary of the Housing Committee, 
Bristol 
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A removal van has been adapted for the fumigation, by 
drawing a window in front. This allows a thorough through 
ventilation of the van. 

The Housing Committee have set aside four houses as 
“temporary dwellings.’”” We choose these according to 
the area in which we are re-housing, thus preventing any 
becoming known in the city as “ bug-houses.” 

On the morning of evacuation of the condemned house, 
into the van is put all the furniture and bedding and clothing 
not actually worn. The van is taken to the fumigation 
site (an appropriate place beside the Disinfecting Station) 
and the appropriate exposure given, eight hours). In the 
meantime the family proceeds to the temporary dwelling 
which has been fitted with all furniture, bed-clothing and 
cooking utensils. They are visited by a “lady advisor ” 
and told of the simplicity of keeping the new home free 
from vermin—baths for themselves, cleanliness of clothing, 
polishing and scrubbing, etc., open windows, etc., etc., 
and during residence in the temporary dwelling, the oppor- 
tunity is taken to see to the bathing of the inhabitants. 

After being opened out the fumigation van remains 
overnight at the Disinfecting Station and the next day is 
unloaded into the new permanent home, where fires are lit 
and thorough final dispersal of the gas is seen to. On the 
following day the family proceeds from the temporary 
house to the permanent home. The bedding in the 
temporary houses, of course, is disinfected after every family’s 
use. 

It is considered important that the contractors for the 
fumigation accept full responsibility during the process of 
fumigation and that the effects remain entirely under their 
responsibility until they give a clearance certificate (copy 
attached). 

Fumigation Services Ltd., 20-21, St. Dunstan’s Hill, 
London, E.C.3., have entered into a contract with the 
Corporation to do this work. 


Bristol and Regional Planning 
T the afternoon reception by the Lord Mayor, the 
City Engineer (Mr. Marston Webb) gave a talk on 
Regional Planning being carried out by Bristol. 

The policy of the Corporation has been to prepare statutory 
schemes for areas within the city boundary, and to bear the 
cost of preparing statutory schemes under Joint Committees 
for areas contiguous to the area. Three such schemes, 





Some of the flying members of the tour. 


north of the river, are under preparation. These 
together provide for inner and outer ring roads, in order 
to relieve congestion passing through the centre. Ten 
Local Authorities and two County Councils are co-operating 
in the preparation of statutory schemes, and 16 Local 
Authorities and two County Councils make up the Bristol 
and Bath Regional Planning Committee. 

The Report for this Committee, prepared by Professor 
Abercrombie and Mr. F. Brueton, Town Planning 
Officer to the Corporation of Bristol, was issued in 1930. 
It contains a survey of the region, noting any particular 
rivers, moors and coast lines, its history and archaeology, 
and the prescnt communications, and the volume of traffic 
using them. The industry of the region is chiefly centred 
in its coal fields, and the shipping industry confined naturally 
to the Bristol Docks and Avonmouth. The survey includes 
a full report on the landscape of the region, noting towns 
and villages and existing open spaces. 

Mr. Webb outlined the zoning proposals which had been 
made by the Committee, with the object of facilitating the 
economic development of the region, preserving its existing 
beauty and safeguarding its health. He laid stress upon the 
need for architectural control over all new buildings, par- 
ticularly in the villages and market towns, where future 
growth is likely to occur. In the local schemes and the 
statutory schemes, the Clause in the Town Planning Act 
is b2ing adopted which gives power to control the elevation 
of buildings and the materials used in their construction, 
and in the event of dispute, to refer the plans to an Advisory 
Committee. In the zoning proposals, one of the chief aims 
has been to preserve large tracts of landscape beauty of 
three classes : 


(a) special landscape reservation ; 
(b) rural reservation ; 
(c) open spaces and special features. 


Amongst tke areas recommended for reservation under 
the foregoing headings are the Mendips, Bakewell Hill, 
St. Catherine’s Valley, high land at Clifton, the Avon Gorge, 
and the several Coombes, while the river valleys have been 
suggested for parkways. Full use is going to be taken of 
the power to restrict advertisement hoardings, and to 
prohibit petrol stations, except in definite areas, and then 
subject to regulation as to design, colouring and lettering 
of pumps, etc. 





Miss A. E. Dicken, Mr. B. F. Brueton, 
Miss Kisch, Mr. J. Nicholson, Mr. A. T. Pike 
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New Factory at Letchworth 


LETCHWORTH 

HE Annual Report of Dr. Suggit, the Medical Officer 

of Health for 1933 gives a very full analysis of the Health 

Administration of the town. Among the useful Tables 
is one recording the progress and growth for each of the 
last ten years. For 1933 the estimated population is given 
as 15,215 compared with 11,804 in 1923. The birth rate, 
in common with the whole country, has declined to 10.9 
but the death rate has slightly increased to 9.3. These 
figures are pure statistical records and do not reflect the health 
conditions of the town.. If this can be stated in figures, it 
is best shown in the Infant Mortality rate of 29 compared 
with 64 for England and Wales. 

The rate of progress is revealed in the increase in rateable 
value now given as £124,107, and the product of a penny 
rate has grown to £484. Dr. Suggit estimates the number 
of persons employed in the industries of Letchworth as 
7,000, but the number, small as it is known to be, who 
live in the town and work elsewhere, is not known officially. 

An interesting step has been taken towards general tidiness 
by the Urban District Council, in approving plans for a 
uniform type of garden shed and fowl house, which will 
be the only kind to be allowed in future on the housing 
estates. This will mean the displacement of many of the 
old unsightly and badly constructed sheds, which en- 
courage the harbouring of rats and other vermin. This 
is a course which with advantage could be followed generally 
on all housing estates. 

During the year the Letchworth Urban District Council 
erected 50 cottages under the Housing Acts, bringing the 
total to 1,313, an excellent record. 

Turning to the present activity of the town, we can record 
the building of a new factory of 20,000 square feet for the 
ANGLIA MATCH CO., which is nearing completion in 
Works Road. The site adjoins the railway, where sidings 
will be available for the large amount of timber to be used 
in the factory. The IRVING AIR CHUTE OF GREAT 
BRITAIN LTD., have their new factory in Icknield Way 
nearly ready. This Company is another example of the 
rapid growth of Letchworth’s Industries, the progress from 
a small tenement factory to a larger one built to meet the 
particular needs of the case. 

For several months the Council has been discussing new 
Municipal Offices, and the contract for the building has now 
been let. The site is one reserved in the original plan of 
the. Town, on the Town Square, around which in course 
of time all public buildings and commercial offices are to 
be situated. Adjoining the new offices there is to be a 
car park, to accommodate 100 cars, which will be of great 


advantage to business people and to shoppers. This will 
be all the more needed, with the proposal to build additional 
shops to link up the existing shopping centre in Eastcheap. 

With the commercial and industrial growth, housing 
does not lag behind. In addition to private builders, who 
continue to erect the higher priced residences, the Howard 
Cottage Society Ltd. has decided to build 48 new cottages, 
and a contract for these has been let. 





(H. E. Hare) 


Hogweed on Norton Common. 
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WELWYN GARDEN CITY 


‘WO new factories, each specially designed for an industry 

with points of novelty, are being commenced at Welwyn 

this week, for occupation within 10 or 12 weeks. One 
of them is ‘“‘decentralised’’ from the London suburbs, 
and the other is to make a new synthetic product believed 
to be of considerable commercial importance. 

The town is very busy, and five of the existing factories 
have extensions in progress. Beiersdorf Ltd., the well- 
known manufacturers of ‘‘Nivea’’ skin-cream, ‘‘Pebeco”’ 
tooth-paste, and medical plasters, are doubling the size 
of the factory with a two-storey extension. Welwyn 
Foundry Ltd. are building additional moulding shops. 
Andrew Buchanan & Sons, whose “Welwyn” Toffees 
have made great headway in the market in the three years 
since the factory was started, are making a big addition 
both to their manufacturing space and to their offices. 
The Regent Film Studios are constructing a new ‘‘sound”’ 
studio which is to be the last word in technical efficiency. 
Mouldrite Ltd. (who are associated with Imperial Chemical 
Industries) are also extending their works. Murphy 
Radio have recently extended, and have added radio- 
gramophones to this year’s important range of new models. 
Norton Grinding Wheel Co. Ltd. have also taken into 
use further floor-space, and are extremely busy. 

There is hardly any unemployment among factory workers 
in the town, but workers are readily obtained from neigh- 
bouring districts, and in letting houses preference is given 
to those who work locally. 


Other Developments 

The letting of houses has been exceptionally brisk this 
year, and a number of schemes for new houses, chiefly 
for sale, have been put in hand. 

A start has been made on the main building of the Church 
of St. Francis (Church of England). The Bishop of St. 
Albans laid the foundation stone on July 29th with a great 
display of pageantry. 

The fourth Council Elementary School, in Parkway, 
is nearly completed. The Secondary School, for which 
the Company have given a site, is on the current three- 
years programme. 

here is a good demand for residential building sites 
bordering Sherrards Wood, some of which are now available. 


Welwyn’s Records ; 

Welwyn’s habit of creating new health and other merit- 
orious records is so well established that the Herts Express 
in claiming pre-eminence for Hitchin as the most bookish 
town in Hertfordshire, casually adds words to the effect : 
“of course excepting Welwyn Garden City, which being 
a new town naturally doesn’t count.” ‘The figures are 
really amazing. Hitchin, with a census population of 
14,383, has 4,399 members of the County Library, thus 
beating Letchworth, which with a population of 14,454, 
has 3,911 subscribers. But Welwyn Garden City, with 
a census population of 8,586, has no less than 4,085 County 
Library members. 

Following are the health statistics for 1933: 


Infant 
Birth Rate Death Rate Mortality Rate 
England & Wales 14.4 12:3 64 
Welwyn Garden City 18.3 5.9 23 


The death rate figures do not afford a quite fair comparison, 
as they take no account of average age, and the average of 
the residents of Welwyn Garden City is certainly less than 
that of the country as a whole. But the infant mortality 
rate is a sure guide, as it is calculated per 1,000 babies born. 
The comparative rate for the 7 years since 1927 is almost 
the same as for 1933 alone, and decisive evidence of the 
value of first-class housing and town conditions plus a good 
infant welfare service. Nearly two-thirds of the babies 
who would die in other towns are saved in Welwyn. 


Our Illustrations to the Tour 

y this present case we have been able to supply 
our readers with a gallery of pictures and plans 

which we hope they will appreciate. The photo- 


graphs relative to the visit to the Oxford Housing 
Schemes were made by Mr. E. G. S. Elliott, the 
Assistant to Mr. Richardson, the City Engineer, 
and most of them were taken especially at our 
request, to illustrate the article. The small 
picture of the Cherwell Bridge is very charming, 
and the views of the housing schemes are well 
conceived. We have to thank the City Engineer 
for supplying the very informative plans of slum 
clearance and housing schemes, without which the 
written word would be insufficient. 

The two photographs taken at Wytham are 
supplied by Colonel ffennell from a numerous 
collection. 

We have to thank the Oxford Preservation Trust 
and the Controller of H.M. Stationery Office for 
permission to use the map on page 19. 

Coming to Bath and Bristol, the views are likewise 
supplied by the officers of the two Corporations, 


PUBLIC UTILITY SOCIETIES’ 
REPORTS 


Liverpool Improved Houses, Ltd. 
HE Sixth Annual Report shows a balance of £943 on 
the Property Account, an increase over the previous 
year of £180. A few acquisitions were made during 
the year, and the Society now owns 119 tenancies of recon- 
ditioned property. 

This society manages a large amount of property on 
the Salisbury Estate, where it has carried out reconditioning 
work. Another owner handed over 15 houses, to be managed 
by the Society, during the past year. 

The financial results show that the General Contingency 
Fund is sufficient to cover even abnormal depreciation in 
the Society’s properties. The Committee has allocated 
each year nearly the whole balance in their Property Account 
to provide for the depreciation. The total amount written 
off to date is £1,925, or over 13 per cent. of the book value. 

The general experience of the Society is that reconditioning 
of the type of property acquired costs from £40 to £70 per 
house, and this amount is sufficient, subject to ordinary 
repairs, to give a life of twenty years. 


Presbyterian Housing Ltd. 
HIS Society has now issued its Fifth Annual Report. 
The properties owned comprise 5 houses in High 
Street, Poplar, which have becn reconditioned, and 
two houses, one comprising 15 flats and the other 9 flats, 
which have been built and fully occupied during the year. 
The balance on the Profit and Loss Account shows a 
profit of £190 3s. 2d. For the erection of Goodwill House, 
the London County Council made a loan, under the Housing 
Act, and the amount outstanding is £5,500. 
The Society has established itself in Poplar, and with 
financial support, should soon increase the number of its 
tenancies. 


Witney Mills Housing Society Ltd. 

HIS interesting and well-managed little scheme at 

Witney continues to show a good Report each year. A 

new installation for central heating was put in all the 
houses during the year, substituting the closed range for 
the open grate with boiler behind, giving the hot water 
supply. It is reported that the tenants co-operate to keep 
the estate clean and attractive, so making full use of .the 
exceptionally good site upon which the houses are built. 
A dividend of 3 per cent. for the year was agreed at the 
Annual Meeting. 
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The Swaythling Housing Society Ltd. 


TILITY Flats, Lime Street (off East Street, South- 
J ampton) (Housing, etc., Act, 1924) were opened by 

Sir Charles C. Barrie, K.B.E., M.P., 16th March, 
1934. 


The site is situate in a densely populated district in the 
heart of Southampton, about 4 minutes from Docks, and 
was originally occupied by 8 condemned cottages, three of 
which had been unoccupied for many years. The Society 
purchased the property in 1929 at a cost of £650 and it has 
been possible to carry out the scheme by virtually writing 
down this cost by a sum approximately equivalent to the 
surplus received under the old tenancies in the intervening 
period, 


Each flat, which is entirely self-contained, has 1 living 
room, 2 bedrooms, kitchenette with fitted dresser, bathroom 
with H.W. from gas copper in kitchen, and W.C., open 
roof for drying, etc., pram or cycle shed, fuel bunk and 
common turfed open space approximately equal in size to 
the site of the building. 


The total cost of the scheme, before writing down 
as referred to above, is £2,441, including land and sewers, 
while the cost of building and sewers only is £289 per flat. 


Income and Expenditure, The rent of each flat will 
be 6/7 per week and the rates will amount to approximately 
2/9, the inclusive rents being 9/4 per week. The Society 
will be in receipt of a Government Subsidy of £7 10s. 0d. 
per flat for 40 years under the Housing, etc., Act, 1924. 


The Society has applied to the Public Works Loan Com- 
missioners for a loan of £1,360 at 3§ per cent. interest, 
repayable capital and intcrest in 30 years and the balance 
will be met by 44 per cent. Loan Stock. 


Tenancies. The Selection Committe has considered a 
large number of applications and has given preference to 
applicants living in unfit houses and working in or near the 
docks, taking into consideration casual workers and those 
with families of a suitable size and with an appropriate 
income. 


The following table gives interesting figures as regards 
the new tenants’ previous accommodation : 


No in family. Previous accommodation and Future rent 





Adults. Children. rent paid. (inclusive). 
sai s. d. 
y 2 2 basement rooms 12 0 9 4 
3 1 3 rooms. . os 1Z. @ 9 4° 
2 2 Flatin Canute Rd. 12 0 9 4 
2 y 2 back rooms 8 6 9 4 
2 2 2 small rooms .. 9 0 9 4 
2 1 Small damp cottage 20 0 9 4 
13 10 £3 13 6 £2 16 0 





| 





It will be seen that the Tenants, apart from having better 
housing accommodation, have increased purchasing power of 
17/6 per week, or £45 10s. Od. per annum. 


Newcastle-upon-Tyne Housing Improvement Trust 


HE Fifth Annual Report of this Society records further 
progress and makes it one of the largest Societies in 
the North of England. In addition to properties already 
held, six further blocks were acquired during the year, 
including two blocks across the borders in Gateshead. 
The Society had a surplus for the year of £51, which, with 
the balance brought forward from the previous year, made 
a total of £106, and the Committee were able to pay a dividend 
of 2 per cent. Th? share capital stands at £5,976, loan 
stock (at 4 per cent.) £12,203, and there is a mortgage of 
£7,694. £26,000 has been spent on the acquisition of 
properties. 


Altogether, the Society has reconditioned 40 houses and 
has 200 tenants. The aim of the Trust is to increase the 
available housing accommodation at rents within the means 
of the very poor, and to arrest the decay of residential 
districts and prevent the formation of new slums. This 
the Trust is succeeding in doing in a very marked degree. 
Some of the good residential districts are showing definite 
change in character, and the Trust has arrested this decay 
by its acquisition and magagement. 

The type of house in such an area is the large well-built 
house, containing from 11 to 15 rooms of a good size. They 
have large windows, thick sound-proof walls, and are only 
just beginning to be vacated by the class for which they 
were built. These properties are admirable for recondi- 
tioning, and the Society, by its management, is preventing 
the growth of further slums in these areas. 

All the properties acquired by the Trust are provided with 
a sink and water in the scullery, a kitchen range, a gas- 
cooker, ventilated food cupboard and other necessary domes- 
tic appurtenances. It is not always possible to provide a 
separate bathroom for each flat, but as many as possible are 
provided, to be shared by the total occupants, and all hot 
water supplied free. 

On the average, 95 per cent. of the tenants are unemployed 
families ; never in the five years of the work of the Trust 
has the percentage dropped below that level. The Trust 
selects its tenants from those living in the worst conditions 
and with the largest number of children. The fact that the 
arrears of rent last year were only 1 per cent. from this 
particular type of family is a great tribute to the work of its 
Property Manager, Miss Jennings. 


Shoreditch Housing Association Ltd. 


HE Third Annual Report anticipates the Shakespeare 
Festival, and as this was held in July last, it can now be 
referred to as an outstanding success. Few realised 

the connection of Shakespeare with the Borough of Shore- 
ditch, but the Festival has enabled a block of flats to be built, 
named Shakespeare House, to perpetuate this connection. 
This is the first Housing Scheme of the Society. 





Elm Walk, Norton 


Mill Street Housing Society Ltd., Dorchester. 


HE Mill Street Housing Society Ltd., is so far one of 

the few Societies in the South-west, and the only 

one between Southampton and Exeter. The Committee 
has worked in close co-operation with the Corporation. 
During the year 17 houses were purchased for reconditioning. 
Previously, its work had been confined to the erection of new 
cottages, and two schemes had already been completed. 
One involved the demolition of several old cottages, and the 
opening out of an unhealthy area. This was most success- 
fully undertaken by the Society, and received the com- 
mendation of the Mayor of Dorchester, when speaking at 
its Annual Meeting. 

The Society originated at the Mill Street Mission and 
owes much of its progress to the inspiration of Mrs. Thomas 
Hardy and Mr. A. H. Edwards, its Chairman and Hon. 
Secretary respectively. 

A. T. PIKE. 
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A BARRIER TO DECENTRALISATION 


Slum Clearance and Rehousing: The First Report of the Council for Research on Housing 
Construction. 1934. Artillery House. 10s. 6d. 


M is difficult to keep pace with the number of 
Councils and Associations that are being founded 
to find a solution for the Housing problem. Most of 
them are sociological and some highly political. The 
present one is primarily technical. The Earl of 
Dudley is Chairman, Mr. C. J. Kavanagh the Director 
and the members are, with one exception, drawn 
from large industrial enterprises. Four housing 
officers are the consultant members, while Mr. John 
Down sees the book to press. 

Beyond these, there are Architectural, Co-ordin- 
ating, Economic and Finance Committees and 
seven Technical Panels. Altogether there are some 
seventy first class brains brought together to find 
the way to slum clearance and rehousing. 

Incidentally, the publicity of the Council’s Report 
has been well done and a “ good press ” secured 
as our Notes and News record. We do not stint 
our praise for these many excellencies which extend 
to the Council’s organization and the production of 
the book. The Council is about fifteen months old 
and is “‘ doing well ”—as is said of new born babes. 

The Introduction to the Report tells frankly of 
the parentage of this new body which appears to be 
the British Steelwork Association and Imperial 
Chemical Industries, Ltd. A better pair there 
could not be. 

Looking back a decade or so, we remark the use 
of “special construction”? and the controversy 
about the “‘ Weir houses’ which were discussed 
in the pages of our little monthly Journal. The 
issue has changed since those days and is no longer 
a brick versus a steel cottage but houses versus 
high flats; even this is no new issue; for we all 
remember the slating and destruction of Mr. Topham 
Forrest’s ten story Bastille in Summerstown by 
public indignation—to which we joined our angry 
voices, It was not enough; for the serried ranks 
of steel-framed warriors advances with assurance, 
shod with concrete, their helmets fitted with crittall 
windows, armed with gas-light and coke smoke 
bombs and the latest powers of electrocution. 
Who can withstand them ? 

We hasten to say that, once the policy underlying 
the proposals is accepted, the technical outcome 
need not be criticised here. The gentlemen on the 
panels have done their best, and we do not question 
their ability and sincerity. ‘The shocking examples 
of London slums and Lancashire towns, faced by 
well built flats, designed by the consultant members, 
make a powerful argument to those who know of no 
third alternative : who does, outside our small com- 
pany? 

What then shall we say of the policy on which 
this fine construction rests? There are always, in 
such problems, two possible procedures: the best 
and the second best, the true solution and the 
compromise, the final and the palliative ; and there 
are occasionally some circumstances in which the 


second best is the line of least resistance and can 
be justified, empirically. 

But standing, as we do for a policy approved by 
many of the most thoughtful sociologists, economists 
and technicians, a policy for these days of decen- 
tralisation of population and industry, of satellite 
towns on the pattern of Letchworth, Welwyn, 
Wythenshawe—and now Corby—we enter a most 
emphatic protest against the sublime assumption that 
the second best is the only way of advance. There 
are no ten storey tenements in the four towns 
mentioned above, and never will be. To build up 
on the site of former slums huge phalansteries on 
the pattern of Vienna, Berlin and Leipzig—a perfect 
horror! p. 46—will keep the people in our over 
crowded towns and make the removal of industries 
to new centres impossible. 

With these thoughts in our minds—and they are 
thirty years old—we have no hesitation in regarding 
this book and its authors as inimical to the garden 
city movement. Mr. Thomas Sharpe’s ideal of 
closely built terraced towns, as against open develop- 
ment in excelsis, now appears to us less objectionable 
than these efficient Babylons that are to grow up in 
our modern cities. 

We have not examined the economic data and 
arguments in support of the monstrous buildings 
foreshadowed here, and need not do so. Hitherto, 
as the official returns prove, the cost of building flats 
has always been much higher than that of cottages. 
The return for May, 1934, gives £421 per flat against 
£292 for urban houses. We cannot conceive of a 
drastic reversal of these figures. And the Table I 
on p. 14 does not encourage confidence in the 
Economic and Finance Committee ; for the structur- 
ally separate dwellings for 1921 are given as 8,030,000 


_instead of 7,978, 654 and the resultant argument that 


the ratio of families to houses is “virtually unaltered” 
in 1931, cannot stand. 


THE TENANT’S RIGHT 


UNRESTRICTED CHOICE OF FUEL IN 
NEW HOUSES 


N a recent Parliamentary debate Dr. Burgin, speaking for 
| the Government, laid it down that tenants of houses 

should not be fettered in their choice of a method of 
heating and lighting. He mentioned instances of gas pipes 
filled with cement or cut with a hacksaw to turn the tenant’s 
attention to the advantages of a rival fuel supply. He could 
also have instanced building schemes providing for the 
construction of houses without flues. This is carrying 
commercial rivalry too far, and it is satisfactory to know that 
such methods find no support in official quarters. When 
last year a deputation on the subject went to the Ministry 
of Health, the Minister stated plainly that he would look 
without favour on any attempt to restrict the tenant’s choice. 

The importance of this matter is evident when we con- 
sider the great schemes of slum-clearance and re-housing 
likely to be taken in hand in the immediate future all over the 
country. As regards the flueless house, the late Sir Lawrence 
Weaver wrote in a letter to the Press ‘‘ during the last quarter 
of a century the official countenance has been turned strongly 
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against the back-to-back house on the score of its inadequate 
means of ventilation, but the abandonment of the chimney 
is a retrogressive step even worse from the point of view of 
sanitation.” Sir Leonard Hill, too, has said that “‘ the theory 
that any form of heating justifies the abolition of the house- 
hold chimney—the most important means of ventilation in 
the average house—without the substitution of an adequate 
flue, is bound to be opposed by all those interested in public 
health.” And he added that “ the open fireplace, giving 
complete choice of fuel, should be defended by all health 
officials |as the hygienic right of those who live in small 
houses.’ 


On the question of expense it is essential that the cost of 
running the new houses which will replace the slums should 
be kept down to a minimum if the provision of them is to be 
economically a success, and there can be no dispute that for 
heating purposes coal fires are the most economical. On 
this point Dr. Margaret Fishenden, the eminent authority on 
domestic heating and the author of a number of monographs 
on the subject for the Fuel Research Board, has said that 
“ with coal at 45/- per ton, gas at 4/6 per 1,000 cubic feet, and 
electric power at Id. per unit, the cost of a coal fire for 
continuous heating is only about one-third that of a good 
gas fire and one-fifth that of an electric fire of equal heating 
capacity.” 

As regards the living rooms, to the health considerations 
already mentioned must be added the tonic effect upon every 
human being of a brightly blazing open fire. It is part of the 
Englishman’s heritage ; and in his determination to retain it, 
he shows the right kind of conservatism—that which seeks 
to conserve the good things our ancestors have given us. 


Houses Without Cellars. 


. In many modern houses however—and in some not so 
modern—the question of the storage of solid fuel is a real 
problem, to which it is to be hoped that architects and 
builders, who have already done so much to lighten the work 
of the housewife and the domestic servant will pay increased 
attention in the future. In the days of the basement house, 
the coal cellar with a trap door to the street for the reception 
of coal was an integral part of every home (and the counting 
of the sacks as their contents disappeared below one of the 
unconscious ways in which the Victorian infant grew ac- 
quainted with arithmetic), Houses without basements are 
commonly houses without cellars, and without satisfactory 
substitutes for them. ‘The coal shed in the garden, the dark 
coal cupboard on the landing should be abolished. Adequate 
accommodation for coal and coke, properly lighted and 
easily accessible, could easily be provided if the problem 


SALFORD SLUM CLEARANCE: 


ALFORD Housing Ltd., a public utility society which was 

only registered in November, 1932, hopes to be able soon 

to start work on a group of 313 flats in Strangeways. This 
will be the largest block of flats in Manchester or Salford. 
They are intended for use in connection with Salford slum 
clearance schemes, and application has been made to the 
corporation for the payment of the slum clearance subsidies 
provided under the Greenwood Act. The Public Health 
and Finance Committees have considered the proposal, and 
will ask the City Council at its meeting on Wednesday to 
apply to the Ministry of Health for the national subsidy 
of £2 5s. per person rehoused, and to authorise the payment 
out of the rates of a further subsidy of £3 15s. per dwelling— 
the local subsidy which would have to be paid to earn the 
national subsidy if Salford Corporation were to build the 
flats itself. 

Though the flats will be used for Salford people, and though 
the subsidies will be paid through and by Salford City 
Council, the site of the flats is in Manchester. Lord Ducie 
has given Salford Housing, Ltd., of which he is president, 
a free option on ten acres of vacant land in Strangeways at a 
price so reasonable that with the help of the subsidies it is 


received proper consideration at the time when houses and 
flats are being planned. 

Nowadays the coal sack is tending to disappear and the neat 
and easily handled carton or paper bag is taking its place. 
These packages are clean and can be stood on a shelf like 
a tin of biscuits. For occupants of flats and small houses 
when storage room is limited, daily or bi-weekly deliveries 
can be arranged, and the system is so developing that before 
long the coal carton with the day’s supply will be left at the 
door like the milk-bottle and the morning newspaper. In 
the meantime a cupboard with three shelves 3 feet by 12 
inches will provide storage for a week’s supply. 

If utilised in the modern way no fuel in the home is quite 
so satisfactory as coal. ‘There are few ideas so old fashioned 
as the opinion that coal itself is out of date. It is true that 
the kitchen range common in houses built a hundred years 
ago is out of date, like the high grates with bars and knobs 
which consumed the maximum of coal for the minimum of 
heat radiated into the room, and the hot water systems which 
limited the number of baths the family might take. These 
have no place in a modern home, but it is not fair to blame 
the coal they burn. 

In the living room an open fire warms the air without 
drying it; and the typical modern open fire has no bars 
but is fitted with a loose bottom grate and economiser. It 
is simple, easily fixed, light to handle and there is an endless 
variety of designs. An ingenious appliance is the “ back- 
to-back ’”’ grate which enables the same fire to be used in 
two adjoining rooms. In one it is a modern open fire and 
in the kitchen next door it provides a cooking oven and 
boiling hot plate, with plentiful hot water—for the small 
house a blessed and real economy. 

It is now possible to have the old fashioned kitchen range 
transformed and modernised. The new model has a 
porcelain surface, is spotlessly clean, labour saving, heat 
retaining and does not chip. Another model works to a 
standard fuel consumption which cannot be exceeded, 
requires refuelling only once daily and never goes out. 

Giant strides have been taken in the development of coal- 
burning appliances of all kinds. The hot water system of 
modern design fills every need efficiently and constantly 
for hot baths or other household uses, including radiators 
for the cold corners in rooms or passages. The outstanding 
advantage is the steadiness with which these modern appli- 
ances burn day and night, the regularity and evenness of the 
heat given out, the negligible amount of attention required 
and their low initial and running costs. It is possible nowa- 
days to heat an average room for less than }d. an hour ; and 
for a combination cooking range and open fire, cooking the 
meals, heating the water and warming the room, the cost— 
with a suitable fuel—is something less than 6d. a day. 


MANCHESTER SITE 


hoped to be able to let three-bedroom flats at a rental, in- 
cluding rates, of between 10s. and 10s. 6d. a week and two- 
bedroom flats at a correspondingly lower figure. 


Salford’s Land Shortage. 

Naturally it is with considerable reluctance that Salford 
Housing, Ltd., has gone outside the city for its first big 
venture in building, but there is so little land of any sort 
available for building in Salford that the society had no 
alternative ; while the favourable terms on which the land 
is available should make particularly low rents possible. 
The site, which lies in the angle between Waterloo Road 
and Bury New Road, is only 400 feet from the Salford 
boundary, and is in the immediate neighbourhood of some 
of the worst housing in the city. The flats will be within a 
mile of Manchester Royal Exchange, and a similar distance 
from Manchester Corporation’s proposed slum clearance 
flats in Smedley Lane. Plans have already been drawn by 
Messrs. Halliday and Agate, the society’s architects, and 
provisional estimates have been obtained. If Salford City 
Council approve the scheme on Wednesday it should be 
possible to start work without any great delay. 
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Perspective of Strangeways Flats Scheme, Salford. 


The site has given the architects a great opportunity of 
which, to judge from the draft plans, full use has been made. 
There is a drop of about 45 feet between the northern ex- 
tremity of the site, near St. Alban’s Church, and its southern 
boundary on Mazeppa Street, and the buildings will be on 
three distinct levels. It is proposed to start work at the 
south-west corner with a block of flats not shown on the 
plan reproduced. This block will stand at the top of a 
bank about twenty feet above Mazeppa Street. A road will 
‘separate this from the main block of flats shown in the accom- 
panying plan. There will be two terraces in the fore-court, 
and a further terrace at the back of the main court. Trades- 
men’s vans will be able to enter the forecourt from the new 
road, but not to pass through the central block into the 
maincourt, entrance to which will be gained from the north 
end. 

Some idea of the size of this court, round which an accom- 
modation road will run, may be gathered from the fact that 
its length will be about 300 yards and its average width—it 
tapers from north te south—about 200 yards. The height 
of the buildings will be about 35 feet from the ground to the 
eaves. ‘I'he flats will be built throughout in red brick and 
roofed with Roman tiles. 


The Accommodation. 

Three-quarters of the flats will be of the three-bedroom 
non-parlour type and a quarter of the two-bedroom type. 
They will compare favourably in size with Corporation 
houses—the three-bedroom type ranging in size from 770 
superficial feet to 742 superficial feet with an average of 760. 
Each flat is to have a private recessed balcony 8ft. by 5ft. 6in. 
in size. Each fiat, of course, will have its own bathroom. 
There will be three flats on each floor per staircase and 
nearly all the blocks of flats are to be four storeys in height. 
In a few cases the nature of the ground makes five storeys 


T% 


desirable. By a rearrangement of the rooms on the typical 
flat plan it will be possible to avoid having any living-rooms 
facing north, and the majority of the flats will have living- 
rooms with some south in their aspect. The density of the 
dwellings will work out at 31.3 to the acre. 

In the foreground of the plan a low single-storey building 
is shown. his is a series of lock-up garages which will 
be available for the perambulators of the tenants of upstairs 
flats. In the southern corner of the site there is some land 
which is unsuitable for a large block of dwellings. The 
architects have under consideration various suggestions for 
its use, which include a community hall, a nursery creche, 
and a washhouse. There would be room for all these. 


It has not yet been decided how the open spaces will be 
laid out. The architects hope to profit by the experience 
of the various public utility societies in London, which have 
had considerable experience in the planting of trees in the 
grounds of tenement flats. There will probably be a certain 
amount of ground available for private gardens, but the bulk 
of the open space will be treated communally. The archi- 
tects in their sketch plan show one or two see-saws in the 
main court, anc this may be taken as an indication of their 
desire to provide a proper playground for the children. 


Another aspect of the social life of the future tenants 
which is receiving careful attention from the society is the 
provision of proper furniture. It is recognised that some 
of the tenants will probably be too poor to afford adequate 
furniture, and much thought is being given to means of 
overcoming this difficulty. It may be added that the new 
flats, like the existing reconditioned property owned by 
Salford Housing, Ltd., will be managed by experienced 
women property managers trained on the Octavia Hill 
system. 

Manchester Guardian. 
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REVIEW OF RUSSIAN ARCHITECTURAL AND TOWN 
PLANNING JOURNALS 


By EUGEN KAUFMANN 


N their make-up the Russian professional journals differ 

very widely from most of the Western European ones. 

Their outward appearance is rather poor. They are printed 
on bad paper, the designs on the covers are, as a rule, not 
very tasteful. Still, their contents give an enormous amount 
of important information to anybody who is interested in 
present-day proceedings in Russian architecture and town 
planning. None of these journals have been founded by 
private initiative, all of them are official organs published 
by various State organisations which want to give account 
of their activities and draw public attention to urgent prob- 
lems they are dealing with. The only advertisements 
contained in these journals are recommendations for sub- 
scription to the journal itself and announcements of those 
State planning organisations by whose initiative the paper 
is issued. For instance, the journal ‘‘ Planirowka i 
Stroitelstvo Gorodoff ”’ (‘‘ Planning and Building of Cities ’’) 
is chiefly run by a committee of architects and engineers of 
two planning trusts ‘“‘ Giprogor ”’ and “‘ Standartgorprojekt.” 
In every number of the journal both trusts advertise the 
kind of work which they are prepared to carry through. 
‘“* Giprogor ”’ is specialised on town planning, “‘ Standart- 
gorprojekt ”’ on standardised housing (but does also town 
planning work). The advertisement addresses itself to all 
such municipalities of smaller cities which have no planning 
offices of their own or to the administration of such new or 
reconstructed factories which have to develop housing 
schemes or even complete new city plans in order to give 
their workers proper places to live in. These administrations 
are invited to come in touch with the advertising planning 
organisations and they are quite free to select which of the 
different planning trusts, which do work on similar lines, 
they will choose. Thus a very useful competition is going 
on between these trusts, very much like between private 
firms over here and every person working in such an organisa- 
tion knows that he is responsible for the reputation of the 
trust. The height of the issue of these professional papers 
(which generally appear monthly) varies between 2,000 and 
6,000, seldom more. They are being sold in most of the 
numerous newspaper stands spread over the streets of the 
big cities and above all at the book and newspaper stands 
within the premises of all building and planning organisations 
and professional schools. 

A few short extracts from articles in some of the leading 
journals may give an idea of what occupies the minds of 
our colleagues in Soviet Russia at present. 


“Project and Standard.” Nr. 1, year 1933. 
‘* Methods and Practice of the Planning of Industrial 
Regions,’’ by Arch. A. Silbert. 

The author states that, although regional planning, as 
the science of organising inhabitated areas, has been studied 
widely of late in the Soviet Union as far as the general 
disposition over the whole of a region is concerned, yet the 
organisation of the industrial areas proper, i.e., the factory 
sites and their immediate surroundings have up to now been 
very much neglected. The author points out to what has 
been done in Western countries and mentions the English 
examples of the South-West Lancashire and the Sheffield 
and District Regional Planning Schemes. He believes 
that in the Soviet Union the conditions are so much 
more favourable for regional planning that it seems 
absolutely essential that this work should be done on a 
large scale and on scientific lines. He proposes that the 
work should, as a rule, be clearly divided into three consecu- 
tive stages: the first being the collection of all statements 
referring to the existing conditions of the region; the 
second: the setting up of the problem to be solved— 
what economical and social task has to be carried through 
upon the area of the region; and finally the third: the 
solution to be given by a carefully worked out scheme 
which proves that the economical and social demands can 


be answered under the special conditions of the region and 
by which practical measures this is to be achieved. As an 
illustration to this theoretical programme the scheme for 
the industrial region of Tchernikovo is reproduced with 
the article. 


““Soregor” (Socialistic Reconstruction of Cities) Nr. 4, 
year 1933. 

‘* On the Protection of Cities Against Wind and Dust 
by Green Spaces.’’ By G. V. Sheleichovski. 

The article points out what an important part a proper 
arrangement and lay-out of open and of wooded green zones 
has to play in all those cities where the climate is more or 
less adverse to the intentions of the town planner. He 
shows in graphic curves the relation between the depths of 
a wooded belt and the strength of winds within that belt 
and beyond it. He finds that the most favourable depth 
would be about 40m. (130ft.) and the minimum should be 
20m. (65ft.). 


** Planning and Building of Cities.”” Nr. 3, year 1933. 
‘* Socialistic Reconstruction of City Quarters in 
Leningrad.’’ By G. J. Kruglakoff. 

The reconstruction of city quarters on socialistic lines 
consists in a number of measures partly of a technical 
character, partly referring to the inner organisation of the 
social life in that quarter. They aim at an improvement of 
the layout, at the creation of new public institutions and 
of good hygienic and cultural conditions for the workers’ 
dwellings. 

So, in addition to what is called ‘“‘ Slum Clearance ”’ in 
Western countries, there is a special demand for all that 
space and accommodation needed for the running of social 
institutions of all kinds. 

The illustrations show existing overcrowded parts of 
Leningrad and their gradual improvement—not by pulling 
all the old buildings down and creating entirely new blocks 
instead, but by cutting out parts (such as structures in 
courtyards) and giving the blocks through ventilation and 
ample green space between the remaining buildings. 


* Planning the Building of Cities.’ Nr. 4-5, year 1933. 
‘* Planning of the Leningrad Region.’’ By Arch. 
L. M. Tverskoj. 

Leningrad is not only one of the best examples of early 
18th century town planning, but it is to-day one of the 
chief centres both of spiritual and of industrial life of the 
Soviet Union and at the same time one of her most im- 
portant naval ports. After a period of slackening down 
during the revolution and in the times of civil war, Leningrad 
is now—although no longer the capital of the country— 
fast regaining its former importance and beginning to grow 
again. So this is just the right moment now to look upon 
the problems of Leningrad from a higher point of view— 
from that of the Leningrad Region. The maps illustrating 
the article show the regional planning scheme which has 
recently been worked out. It locates all heavy industry 
at a considerable distance from the existing city in the 
South East along the river Njeva with areas reserved for 
housing the workers of these new industries, separated by 
broad green belts from the factory sites. The city of Lenin- 
grad is to be extended along the Southern banks of the bay 
on which this beautiful city is situated. An enormous area 
in good connection with the old and the new parts of the 
city region has been reserved for agricultural purposes. 
This is to guarantee (1) that also part of the city population 
can help in doing some agricultural work; (2) that the 
rural population will have the constant benefit of being in 
touch with the social life of the great city and (3) that all 
the wastes of the city and from the factories can be used 
as manure in the agricultural zones. 
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“* Sovietish Architecture.” Nr. 4, 1933. 
‘* An Essay on Regional Planning.’’ By M.J. Ginsburg. 
Under the conditions of capitalism the author maintains 
regional planning is destined to remain abstract and utopian 
theory. Only under the conditions of a socialistic economy 
he sees better chances. : 
The special feature of regional planning in U.S.S.R. is 
the possibility of working out absolutely clearly a very 
definite economical character of a certain region both in 
consideration of the national economical plans for the 
whole of the Union and of the special social and political 
factors of the district in question. The proper disposition 
over the ground is expressed in marking out different zones 
within the area of the region, which will guarantee an adequate 
function of all branches of economy in the region. The 
highest aim of all planning is to give to all workers proper 
accommodation in surroundings which will enable them to 
live up to ideals set up by the Socialistic State, i.e., in 
healthy, hygienic conditions and with all possibilities to 
cultivate social life and to be in good reach not only of 
their workshops but also of those places where they find 
recreation, entertainment and adult education. Thus 
Regional Planning in the Soviet Union may be regarded as 
the “ proper construction of the policy of a region.” 


RECENT NOTES FROM 
GERMANY 


HE Deutsche Bauzeitung of the 8th February, 1934, 

is mainly devoted to the problem of slums in the large 

cities, and more especially in the old portions of these 
cities. 

The Secretary of the Deutscher Verein fur Wohnungs 
reform (German Housing Reform Association) makes 
reference to a work by John Ihider, Pittsburg, U.S.A., on 
Slum Clearance. Ihider suggests that, in addition to 
clearing slum areas, the erection of new buildings would 
give work and wages and thus increase the purchasing 
power of the people. ‘This slum clearance he says does not 
mean the erection of more buildings than at present existing, 
but the substitution of bad, unsuitable buildings by new 
ones. He goes on to say that slum clearance offers more 
possibilities for constructive work than any other proposal. 
Ihider expresses a warning against all too elaborate plans 
and states that it is better to begin with small proposition 
at many places in order to gain experience than to set every- 
thing on one task. In this way disappointment and failure 
would never become a catastrophe. 

Dr. Alexander Block, of London, in the next article in 
this periodical gives a survey on the Five Years Plan against 
the slums in England, making reference to the Act of 1930. 
The article is illustrated with photographs from the London 
slums. 

Dept. Engineer M. Sandow, Berlin, makes some striking 
proposals for the reorganisation of the City of Berlin. After 
referring to the desolate quarters, gaps in buildings, storage 
yards and warehouses and dwellings unworthy for mankind 
which remained after the large businesses, offices, etc. left 
the city and re-established themselves in the West End, he 
makes the suggestion that only certain businesses, offices, 
etc. should be allowed to be in the city. These he enumerates. 
Here are some of them: central government offices, Em- 
bassies, municipal offices with their various works, banks, 
wholesalers, stock exchange, art institutes, museums, opera 
houses, large hotels, newspaper offices, stores, special shops 
for specialities, Courts of Law and administration, barristers 
and lawyers, places of amusement, central railway stations, 
restaurants and cafes, etc. 

The financing of such a project afford the writer little 
difficulty. He would reduce the running ccsts of transport 
by increasing the effective carrying power and states that 
every 10 per cent. increase produces an extra 10 million 
marks, or a decrease of expenses by a decrease in the rates. 
He then refers to a restriction in building space afforded 
by the introduction of a three-shift system. This would 
release building capital for the removal of old houses. In 
answer to the objection that the pulling down of houses 


means the destruction of capital and not the reverse, Mr. 
Sandow admits that this would be the case, if one proceeded 
on the lines of former days. In order that property owners 
should not have free play he would found a corporation, 
into which the whole real property of the city should be 
incorporated. ‘This should be a corporation of public rights 
invested with full powers. This corporation (Statschaft) 
should receive the right of concession for new buildings, 
the right to introduce a carefully developed plan, according 
to which building and restriction areas would be determined, 
in which the old houses should be systematically pulled down 
according to a ten or twenty years’ plan. The corporation 
would also levy a depreciation quota from the whole of the 
real property and use this fund for the erection of new 
buildings. ‘The old owners receive bonds to the value of 
their depreciation quota, the interest on which is guaranteed. 

For the carrying out of this proposal he suggests a com- 
missioner for Berlin, under whose leadership the Town 
Planning Office would have to work in conjunction with 
other offices and authorities. 

In another article on the question of cost, Dr. A. Schwab, 
Berlin, states that it cannot be assumed that the whole 
costs of slum clearing should be borne by the Reich alone 
or the Local Authorities alone, or from both together. 

The present projects have been developed with the idea 
that the local authorities should carry them out with the 
assistance of the Reich. This, however, will not always 
work, and for many reasons it is obvious that private par- 
ticipation must be resorted to. This could be done by the 
erection of a co-operative society into which each one pays 
in his quota calculated on the share of the liquidation value, 
be it in real property, trade or mortgage. ‘Those who do 
not veluntarily co-operate can be forced to join the co- 
operative society or be expropriated. 


The Industry Settlement Plan of the Reich Govern- 
ment, 


The President of the Province of East Prussia has coined 
the slogan “‘ From the Capitalistic West to’ the Prussian 
Socialistic East ” for the systematic settlement of industries 
in East Prussia. The idea is to establish one to one-and-a- 
half persons from Western Germany in East Prussia. 

Dr. Giselher Wirsing, in an article entitled ‘‘ The Labour 
Battle in East Prussia,” which appeared in the periodical 
“Die Tat,” the paper issued by the antarchy movement, 
points out the difficulties prevailing in East Prussia owing 
to the lack of raw materials and water power. He is of the 
opinion, however, that industries which treat foreign raw 
materials, such as the textile, tobacco and rubber industries, 
could be founded in this province if a regulation of sales 
in the Reich could be carried out. In the first place, a 
decrease in freight charges of long duration, together with 
a right of supply, would have to be granted. 

It is not proposed to found great industrial centres in 
East Prussia,which would soon show all the evils of the Western 
German industrial town, increased by the local difficulties. 
The industries would rather be distributed over the country 
in connection with the so-called settlement on the periphery 
of the villages, which should create a new labour constitution 
in East Prussia. The workers should at the same time 
be settled on small holdings near the new factories to be 
built. These holdings could produce the most important 
foods for the workers’ household. By this means a special 
system of wages could be introduced without making the 
social standing of the working man any worse, which, in 
its turn, could be an attraction for bringing industries to 
East Prussia. ‘The new undertakings could be so arranged 
that they can manage with a smaller number of working 
hours per workman and week in order that the workman 
can work on his small holding. The wages in East Prussia, 
which are now about 20 per cent. lower than in other parts 
of the Reich, cannot be raised, otherwise the essential pre- 
requisite for the founding of industries would be lacking. 
The problem of low wages would thus be solved. The 
workman would have to work at the most four to five hours 
a day in the factory and his wife would not be forced to 
work in the factory. The national hygienic advantages are 
obvious. 
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REVIEWS OF BOOKS 


SOMERSET REGIONAL REPORT: A SURVEY AND A PLAN 


Prepared for the Somerset County Council by W. Harding Thompson, F.R.1.B.A., M.T.P.I., 
1934. University of London Press. 17/6 net. 


HIS sumptuous volume follows the course now estab- 

lished by a group of writers who are quietly and 

efficiently surveying and planning our great regions. As 
we have often said, a county is not necessarily the true unit 
for a region, but sometimes it is so. Here, however, Bath 
and Bristol areas have already been excellently surveyed and 
are therefore cut off from the part dealt with by Mr. Harding 
Thompson. 

What does “‘ survey ”’ mean ? 

The answer is given by the series of beautiful maps lying 
in the pocket of the book. A survey looks first at what 
Nature has given, and first of all at what lies underground 
and constitutes the soil and the surface which we have to 
exploit. So we begin with the Geological Diagram with its 
system, formation and sub-divisions. 

Next comes the contour map, which reveals to the west 
the great mass of highland reaching to Exmoor Forest and 
the Brendon Hills. A small island of the Quantock Hills 
stands apart and then the lower land is green and not much 
above sea level. To the east there is rising land again. 

The current talk of water gives interest to the Rainfall 
Diagram which demonstrates the fact that high and wooded 
land attracts the rain which descends to the valleys upon 
which little rain falls—an excellent system of compensating 
balance. 

Thus far Nature: with the entry of man upon the scene 
begins agriculture, whose map is streaked with hatching and 
coloured spaces. ‘Predominantly arable”’ area is small, 
‘‘ mixed arable and pasture” is large and predominantly 
pasture is the largest area. Land liable to flood is very 
extensive and—as we must always be ready to learn new 
lessons—this is by no means a disaster. Floods fill the wells 
and do more good than harm if they are properly handled. 
We hope the River Parrett Conservancy—if there be one— 
will not hasten to empty the Somerset water resources into 
Bridgwater Bay, as the Wye Conservators are wanting to 
to do, further north. 

The Water Supplies map shows what the men of Somerset 
do for their water; it comes from the Mendips to High- 
bridge and from Dorset to Yeovil. Water companies 
divide the honours and the services in urban and rural 
districts and there appear to be abundant sources to the 
east, west and south of the County. Sewage Disposal map 
follows here and we come to the purely human element of 
the survey. 

The Main Communications look efficient, judged by the 
map. Class 1 Roads outnumber Class 2 and have left the 
railways far behind. The traffic map shows what use is 
made of the roads. ‘The backbone of transport runs from 
the north south-westwards through Bridgwater and Taunton. 
Why does traffic decrease from Frome to Shepton Mallet 
and from Shaftesbury to Sherborne, Yeovil and Chard ? 
The census cannot lie ! 

The Industrial Map is man’s domain and, judged by the 
red, orange and blue spots is not very extensive. Is there 
room for a garden city or two in Somerset ? 

The Electricity Map should help to answer this question. 
There are large areas untouched as yet, though all the main 
centres are well served. 

Last but one there is the new feature in maps, for which 
we suspect Mr. Harding Thompson is chiefly responsible— 
the Landscape Survey. The works of Nature and man are 
looked at here as a unity and eight different types—a charming 
invention. 

When all is done comes the work of the planner, a prophecy, 
an appeal, a command to the men of Somerset to care for 


their beautiful region in the only possible way by working 
and carrying out the plan indicated in the Zoning Map and 
adumbrated in the book itself. The primary uses only 
are indicated, leaving secondary zoning to statutory schemes. 

Part II of the book deals with the regional plan, and 
Part III with the statutory schemes—an admirable division 
of labour. Into this detail we need not go, for readers will 
surely wish to obtain the volume for themselves. Our 
purpose is to whet their appetite. The illustrations make a 
pleasant dream, untroubled by the nightmare of the 
“* Cautionary Guides.” 


Up With the Houses! Down with the Slums! The 
Labour Party Policy Report No. 10 Transport House, 2d. 


HIS little pamphlet is frankly propagandist for the 

Party, but it is none the worse for that ; for it gives facts 

and figures in support of a thorough-going housing 
programme very much like those put forward from other 
directions, including our own Association. 

The standards of accommodation proposed by several 
surveys and adapted by some local authorities are set forth 
in detail. On p. 7 is a paragraph much to our liking, on 
Town and Country Planning. Then follow the number of 
houses required and ends with the following : 

“Thus we are faced with an immediate need of no fewer 
than 2} million new houses in Great Britain, to give each 
family structurally-separate accommodation, to replace the 
worst of the existing houses, and to abolish the worst features 
of overcrowding. 

** While during the next twenty years, if we are to house 
the nation in accordance with the modern standards we 
contemplate, anything between five and six million new 
houses may be needed altogether. 

“To the criticism that these figures are arbitrary and 
speculative, we would reply emphatically that they are 
accurate in this sense—that if we can build houses at the 
unprecedented rate of 250,000-300,000 per year, it will take 
some fifteen to twenty years before we can begin to be 
satisfied with the housing of the people.” 

Then follows more controversy and ragging of the National 
Government. Then comes the Party’s plan in the following 
paragraphs : 

Parliament to lay down the general lines of housing policy 
and finance, as heretofore. 


Minister of Health responsible for the size and speed of the 
national housing programme and the constituent local 
programmes, and having concurrent powers to under- 
take local programmes where local authorities are 
unable or unwilling to carry them out. 


National Housing Commission responsible for adminis- 
tration, and for arranging and ensuring that the pro- 
grammes are carried out; and, subject to the final 
responsibility of the Minister, the authority from drawing 
up the programmes in the first instance, in conjunction 
with the local authorities. 


Local Authorities to undertake the local programmes if 
they can and so desire ; otherwise the work to be directly 
undertaken by the Commission exercising concurrent 
powers on the authority and on behalf of the Minister. 

The responsible Minister in Scotland will be the Secretary 
of State; but it is a matter for consideration at the time 
how far there should be a separate administrative organisation 
for Scotland on the lines laid down here. 
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Town and Country Planning Pamphlets 


NOTHER useful addition has been made to the series 
of explanatory memoranda issued by various Regional 
Planning Committees. The latest is that issued by the 

North-East Lancashire (Region No. 2) Joint Town Planning 
Committee, and written by Mr. Colin Campbell, the Hon. 
Secretary to the Committee and Town Clerk of Burnley. 

The region covers the area of ten Local Authorities, with 
several parishes, and arose out of the recommendation 
of the North-East Lancashire Advisory Committee’s Re- 
port. 

The original Committee is now preparing a statutory 
scheme under the 1932 Act. The Memorandum sets out 
the powers of the Committee under the Act, and the objects 
which the Committee has set before it in preparing a statutory 
scheme. ‘The pamphlet is useful to all owners, land agents, 
builders and those intending to develop their property, 
in that it advises them precisely what is the object of the 
Committee, and invites their co-operation. ‘The pamphlet 
has several illustrations of a very convincing character. 


Government in Transition. By the Rt. Hon. Lord 
Eustace Percy, M.P. 1934. Methuen & Co., Ltd. 7/6. 


HE fact that the author has long been a supporter of our 

movement and was for some years our Hon. Treasurer, 

and then became Minister of Education, leads us to look 
through the pages of this book with hope. The topics are 
all important : world economics, national politics, the tasks 
and reform of Parliament and unemployment. Chapters 
II. and VII. are of special interest; the first deals with 
The Ebb and Flow of Population, a subject to which few 
writers give the attention it deserves; for the so-called 
practical aspects of our social life—housing, transport, 
industry—are largely affected by the more or less mysterious 
movements in population. 

Lord Eustace says : 

“The expansion of human desires, though much more 
rapid than the expansion of population, has been funda- 
mentally related to it. It has consequently been already 
affected by the slowing down in the expansion of population 
and, other things equal, will be much more acutely affected 
as population becomes stationary or declines. Under such 
conditions, human desires may continue to expand both in 
volume and variety, but their direction will tend to change. 
A contraction may be expected, and has already begun, in 
the demand for staple consumption goods, but an even greater 
contraction will take place in the demand for capital goods ; 
and it is precisely in the production of these goods that a 
large body of highly specialised labour has been employed. 
This system of specialised labour, not any monetary mechan- 
ism, is the real weak link in modern civilisation ;_ It is this 
link which has buckled most under the strain of population 
changes, and it may be expected to snap altogether under 
the greater strain which must be anticipated in the future.”’ 
(p. 41.) 

Under “‘ The Future Ebb in Population ” 
discusses the matter very closely. 
concentrated into a few sentences. 

“According to the fertility and mortality in western and 
northern Europe in 1926, one hundred mothers gave birth 
to ninety-three future mothers only. With the fertility of 
1926 the population is bound to die out unless mortality of 
potential mothers decreases beyond reasonable expectations. 
aS ” (p. 59.) 

....Russia stands in a class by itself. Here, in a 
territory which, as we have seen, has been artificially ex- 
cluded from the civilised world, it is probable that a hundred 
mothers are still giving birth to a least a hundred and sixty- 
five future mothers. . . .” (p. 62.) 

““...On the whole, these considerations point, in the 
near future to a decline in the population of the chief industrial 
countries of the world—a decline which will certainly be 
serious and may become catastrophic. ... . ” (p. 63.) 

Our population problems are enormously grave, 
but they are, after all, manageable—manageable by restoring 
a reasonable "degree of fluidity in the international movement 
of trade, investment and population. But they are manageable 


the author 
His conclusions may be 


only on one condition, that the Europe which emerged 
from the Treaty of Versailles shall lay aside childish things 
—those petty, even if ingrained antipathies and these in- 
sane national self-complacencies which give the Europe of 
to-day the appearance of an ill-managed nursery. . . .”’ (p. 66.) 

And thus we pass on to high politics in other chapters. 
Housing and Town planning are discussed in Chapter VII. 
The author advances the unusual argument that the effect 
of the policy of making the State responsible for the housing 
of the mass of the people is to limit the number of houses which 
can be built by the amount of money which the central 
government can raise by direct taxation, and this must 
continue as the yield of tax and incomes declines. 

As to slum clearance, Lord Eustace says :— 


“*... It is commonly assumed that there can be no escape 
from this dilemma because slum clearance must inevitably be 
uneconomic in character. This is true if slum clearance 
is regarded as a problem by itself; it is untrue, or only 
partly true, if slum clearance is regarded in its true light as 
only one element, though from the humanitarian point of 
view a most vital one, in the broader function of town 
planning....” (p. 129.) 

“|. All over the country, each individual local authority 
is treating itself as a potential city in the making. Each, for 
instance, must have its ‘ industrial zone.’ . . Over such 
vagaries there is no real central control, nor even a competent 
central advisory committee. Perhaps the childish vanity 
of industrial zones is not in itself a serious evil, but it is a sign 
of the amateurishness which tends to pervade the whole 
town planning policy of most local authorities. It is quite 
obvious that a nation planning for a stationary or a declining 
population, and for those consequent economic changes which 
we have ventured to foreshadow, would draw up its plans 
on quite different lines. It is also evident that plans drawn 
up at the present moment of transition will need to be 
fundamentally rehandled as time goes on..” (p. 130.) 

This is a book provocative of thought which, however, 
cannot be guaranteed in these days of crises and cricket. 


The History, Law, Practice and Procedure relating to 
Mayors, Aldermen and Councillors. By R. Tweedy- 
Smith. 1934. Jordan & Sons, Ltd. 6/-. 


BOOK with such a long title deserves a mild rebuke, 
but is worthy of perusal nevertheless. Some one has 
to know all the nice points of history and procedure, 
dress and precedence which are daily observed in local 
government business. As to clothing we should choose the 
Cap of Maintenance of the City of Lincoln, illustrated on 


There is good advice in chapter X on methods of speech 
making which we commend to our panel of lecturers. 


The Sanitary Inspector’s Handbook. By Henry H. 
Clay, F.R.San. I. 1934. H.K. Lewis & Co., Ltd. 15/- 
net. 

T is astounding to think that a single functionary in our 

social system requires a handbook of 385 pages to direct 

him aright through his duties : yet a study of this volume 
convinces the reader that he could not very well dispense 
with a single detail of the information given. 

The sanitary inspector is a very important person and ever 
since 1875 has had his duties increased by successive legis- 
lation and bye-laws. As the contents of this book shows, 
he has powers of entry into a hundred premises for the same 
number of reasons—from nuisances to ice cream. The 
Housing Act of 1930 has doubled his labour. ‘Tents, vans, 
sheds, cellars, lodgings, must all be inspected, in all weather. 
Building hygiene, lighting, water, drainage, conservancy, 
refuse, heating, dairies, cowsheds and milkshops, slaughter- 
houses and canal boats. And there are many more ! 

In a book so complete and so competently written it is 
not easy to pick out any special section of more interest than 
the others. ‘The book can be confidently recommended not 
only to sanitary inspectors but to all those whose duties require 
a knowledge of public health. 
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The Surrey Landscape. By Geoffrey Clark and W. 
Harding Thompson. 
The Devon Landscape. By W. Harding Thompson. 
1934. A. & C. Black, Ltd. 5/- each. 

N excellent series of County Landscapes has been 
A initiated by Messrs. A. & C. Black, of which the two named 

above have appeared. Each is accompanied by a large 
scale landscape map and 16 illustrations in photogravure. 
The map is a great feature and contains red arrows indicating 
the best ‘“‘ view points.” Alas! there are none pointing 
in the direction of Croydon: for example. In Chapter II 
of The Surrey Landscape there is a section on the human 
contributicn and it is said that ‘‘ English landscape is largely 
the work of human hands and brains. . . . a land of cultivated 
fields divided by hedges into an irregular pattern.” This 
is very true and the fact goes to show how a people can stamp 
their history and character on the land they inhabit, apart 
from the towns they build. We have heard it said that 
English hedges became compulsory after the ‘‘ black death.” 

The Features of Surrey are studied separately: chalk 

down, sandy hills, commons, the weald, the suburbs, rivers, 
roads, paths, trees and gardens. We each have our likes, 
but each feature in turn, seems the best. In time, the 
whole of our youth will go a-hiking and will find these books 
indispensable. Surrey buildings, with their villages and 
inns, churches and houses, are well described. Churches 
have their attractions even for those who are not pious, 
but a mill, resting by the water’s edge, with barge idly 
waiting for its cargo, commands admiration and respect of 
all. So we think in looking at the picture of Newark Mill, 
near Pyrford. 


Tramping Round London. By Fieldfare (of the Evening 
News). 1933. Country Life, Ltd. 3/6 net. 
HIS age is one in which 90 per cent. of our tasks are 
made easy and the remaining 10 per cent. more difficult. 
Meanwhile, anyone with leisure, strength and good boots 
may tramp in exactly forty-one directions, led by the hand 
of ‘“‘ Mr. Fieldfare,’’ whose true name we do not know; 
but we can trust him as a good guide. Walk No. 21 shall 
be our choice, through London’s most completely rural 
area, “‘from Epping to Ongar and back.” But having 
reached Ongar, why come back? As to food and drink, 
says the author, ‘‘ better facilities are available at Ongar.” 
With memories of our town planning lectures there, we are 
glad to hear it! 
The book is excellent in aim and practical in achievement 
and we hope the author will continue to entice the lazy 
Londoners into the beautiful country lying at their doors. 


Urbanistyka. By Professor Tadeusz Tolwinski. Vol. I. 
Institution of Urbanism, Warsaw. 

OLAND was over-run by Germans and Russians during 

the period of the Great War but has made a remarkable 

recovery which is hardly realised in this country. We 
have watched with a careful eye her rapidly growing technical 
literature and the organisation of her scientific culture. 
It is no surprise therefore to receive this fine book from the 
Polytechnic School and Institute of Urbanism in Warsaw. 
It is no exaggeration to say that in its scope and method 
it is one of the best books on the history of urban structure 
that has appeared in Europe. A second volume is to come 
and will no doubt complete the survey of important towns. 

The Polish title means ‘‘ Urbanisme ” as the French use 
the word and this is more than ‘‘ Town Planning.” Indeed 
there is little in this volume about town planning as we 
know it in Britain, with its statutes and schemes and public 
inquiries. Urbanism, according to the learned author, is 
an historical science which tells of the origin and develop- 
ment of towns in a succession of new and changing epochs, 
in which the first movement towards a plan of the town, its 
architecture, housing, economic and social functions are 
revealed, according to a method laid down at the beginning 
of the book. 

Although written in Polish it soon becomes possible to 
master the aim of the author, who provides useful résumés 
in French, besides an abundance of beautiful illustrations. 


As for the maps they are super excellent, some of the larger 
ones, such as those of Rome, Florence and Paris being 
models of what to put in and what to leave out. 

The whole work consists of five long chapters. The 
first discusses the origins of a town and decides on methods 
of investigation. The form and construction of a town is 
next discussed and its development is to be traced through 
several characteristic epochs of evolution which we shall 
meet with in later chapters. 

There are five main factors in urbanism: natural con- 
ditions, economic conditions, fortifications, communications, 
customs and laws. Then the ‘“ composition urbaniste ”’ is 
surveyed once for all, in each case, the analysis of the town 
is to be made. Even then a résumé is needed to wind up the 
study. 

The succeeding chapters go through the programme with 
order and patience, visiting some fifty towns and looking 
out forthe appropriate elements. The primitive town, the 
classic, mediaeval renaissance towns and a special study of 
the baroque period. Rome, of course, is examined more than 
once because she lived through so many epochs and was 
affected by so many changing factors. The case of Paris 
is treated thoroughly. True to his patriotic spirit the author 
concludes with Warszawa, Varsovie, Warsaw. 


International Survey of Social Services. 1933. Geneva. 
International Labour Office. Price 15/- or 4 dollars. 

T is pleasant to learn from the opening words of the 

introduction that this Survey is the outcome of a sugges- 

tion made by the British Government in 1926, that an 
extensive inquiry should be made into the activities of 
social services in a number of centres. Thirty-one govern- 
ments have contributed monographs of varying length on a 
common structure so that comparison is rendered easy, indeed 
obligatory. ‘The questionnaire desired information under 
six headings: Statistics of Population, Social Insurance, 
Social Assistance, Housing, Family Allowances and Holidays 
with Pay. Six hundred and eighty-eight pages provide the 
answers and constitute a volume of immense value for the 
present generation. 

From time immemorial there has been “‘ service ”’ rendered 
by the poorer classes to the rich and powerful, and, on the 
other hand sporadic and organized charity to meet the 
permanent needs of the destitute. It is probably true, 
however, that as a function of Government, “‘ Social Service ” 
is of relatively recent origin and saw its beginnings during 
the 19th century. During the 20th century it has become all 
but universal. 

On Housing, 21 countries send reports on the Legal Basis 
of their work ; its Beneficiaries, Authorities and Undertakings 
concerned in Building ; Financing by Public Authorites and 
Statistics. 

It is too much to endeavour to review the results here but 
our readers who desire reliable information on the subject 
set forth in the widest form cannot do better than: study this 
Survey. 


From Plan to Reality. By the Staff of the Regional 
Plan Association Inc., New York (2 dollars). 

VEN the League of Nations must have a League of 

Nations Union to dog its footsteps and to rouse support 

from the public. So, too, the Regional Planning Committee 
of New York has an Association at its back. 

The purpose of the book is to tell how much has been 
done since the completion of the plan. This is just what 
we should like to know about our British Regional Plans, 
and the time must come soon when realization will have 
to be recorded. 

The present volume is dedicated to Thomas Adams 
“of ours.”” The Summary of Progress includes sections 
on Highways, Rail and Developments, Parks, Water 
Supply, Nuisances, Planning Principles, Organisation and 
Urgent Projects. 

The first plan that attracts our attention is the Metro- 
politan Loop, which corresponds to our North Circular 
Road and the proposed South Orbital Road. It is to cross 
the “narrow” at the entrance of the Harbour—a great 
project—and the Hudson River over the George Washington 
Bridge. W.L 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


BUILDING A NEW GLASGOW 


T is a splendid thought that by 1938 Glasgow should be 

rid of its slums and see those thousands now living in 

overcrowded conditions rehoused in buildings of 
modern design. 

That nearly sixty per cent. of all Glasgow houses consist 
of one or two rooms only is a lamentable fact that we have 
accepted too long, and either the familiarity or the magnitude 
of the problem might have prevented us from ‘tackling it 
boldly. Until the other day the Corporation had planned 
to replace during the next five years only 8,000 out of the 
15,000 unfit habitations in the city; but along came the 
Secretary of State to press the Government’s case for a 
hundred per cent. clearance, with the happy result that we 
are now committed to wholesale reform of the housing 
situation. 

This will call for special legislation, of which the precise 
nature has not yet been indicated, but we should all realise 
in the meantime that we are about to witness a positive 
revolution in the direction of social reform. What the 
vast scheme will mean in the way of work and of improve- 
ment in the local standards of health and orderliness it 
needs little imagination to appreciate. 

These social considerations must almost entirely govern 
the nature of the schemes to be set afoot, but it is not too 
early to suggest that Glasgow has here a glorious oppor- 
tunity of doing something more than provide for the purely 
physical welfare of the people. In fact, we can now, properly 
inspired, do something towards bringing beauty back into 
our darkest areas. 

Rehousing means replanning. That it will be done 
efficiently by our local authority we need have no doubt, 
but we have the right to expect that it will be done tastefully 
as well. Surely, at such a magnificent opportunity the 
community should insist that the new houses shall have 
external grace as well as interior comfort and that the blocks 
of them will have elegant order as well as space. 

Glasgow News. 


CEMETERY REFORM 


UNICIPAL cemeteries are in serious need of reform 
Men town-planning lines, according to Mr. William 

Haywood in an address at Birmingham yesterday to the 
joint conference of the National Association of Cemetery 
and Crematorium Superintendents and the Federation of 
Cremation Authorities in Great Britain. 

“There is a widespread feeling,” he said, “ that unless 
some recent tendencies are more strictly regulated it will 
be impossible to maintain in our burial grounds a sense of 
restful dignity. 

“* Criticism is chiefly directed against the chaos of white 
marble which now defaces many of our municipal cemeteries, 
owing partly to the latitude of official regulations and partly 
to present methods of tombstone manufacture.” 

It was not easy by present methods to add 9,000 new 
graves every year to the cemeteries of a city of the size of 
Birmingham and at the same time avoid an effect not unlike 
that of a number of monumental masons’ showyards on 
a large scale. 

The remedies lay in screening the cemetery by trees and 
hedges on its boundaries, subdividing the total into sections 
and modifying the amount and kind of stone used, he said. 

Daily Sketch. 


STILL TALKING 


HE conference on Housing and Planning in London 
this week was a most disappointing affair ; yards of talk, 
but very little of practical suggestion, or of determination 
to stop the muddle that is proceeding all around us at almost 
lightning speed. Although the conference represented all 
London and the Home Counties—a vast area that is the 
chief victim of a disastrous muddle of uncontrolled growth, 


the same platitudes were uttered that have been spoken for 
a dozen years past. Nothing done or suggested to enable 
the Regional Planning Committees to get a real grip on the 
mischief that is choking up every district, and is leading 
to a complication and congestion of roads and services that 
will end in a perfect impasse; impossible of solution. 
The Chairman of the L.C.C. Housing and Health Committee 
told us (as he might have been doing a quarter of a century 
ago) that “‘ The problems of London are special on account 
of its size and uncontrolled, unchecked, and chaotic develop- 
ment for the last century.” Did not any delegate cry 
“‘ Chestnuts,” or ask why, if the mess had been going on for 
a hundred years, no practical start had yet been made to 
check it, or why the present Parliament was allowed to stultify 
the new Town Planning Act in a way that would prevent a 
real remedy being applied? The same gentleman talked 
with the grace and shallowness of an after-dinner speaker 
about “ creating a new and better London,” and yet all that 
his authority expects to do is to dig up the people from the 
middle of the “‘ great wen” and plant them down on the 
borders, and so add to this great running sore of bricks and 
mortar until the coast is reached! Not a word about the 
immeasurable advantages of the garden city or satellite town 
as the most complete solution for traffic and housing con- 
gestion. The great Culpin, with all his experience, was just 
as airy and impracticable as regards positive, constructive 
ideas that ought to be at once applied. And he is the 
Chairman of the Greater London Regional Committee, which 
is supposed to be doing the job. Sir Raymond Unwin was 
no less helpless ; again asserting there is plenty of room for 
growth, and that it is all a matter of planning for the right 
use of space, he had no direct and actual method for im- 
mediate application. And so the old mess goes on and is 
left in that state with a general agreement that “ we really 
must do something.” And so little is done, after all. 


Middlesex Advertiser and County Gazette. 


THE TOWN PLANNING OF LONDON BOROUGHS 


ONDON has developed haphazardly, without form or 

comeliness. It is a geographical puzzle. The boroughs 

dovetail into each other, but not even a jigsaw champion 
could make a symmetrical picture of the whole. It is quite 
characteristic of official methods to put off any attempt to 
find a solution of the puzzle until this can only be done by 
pulling to pieces what has already been created and re- 
fashioning it. That is virtually the motive behind the 
Town Planning Acts. Just as the lack of vision or foresight 
of our municipal forefathers has mulcted us in enormous 
expense for the purpose of road and other improvements, 
so the planning of London, which might easily have been 
achieved before it assumed huge dimensions, may prove a 
costly business. Attempts had been made in earlier days, 
but they fizzled out, largely on account of the hostility and 
influence of those interested in land development and the 
realisation of its enhanced value. Now they or their suc- 
cessors may possibly benefit considerably in another direction. 
It all depends upon the basis of compensation and the way 
in which schemes are carried out or are allowed to mature, 


At present approximately one-third of the county only is 
subject to town planning schemes, and owing to the restric- 
tions imposed by the 1925 Act the areas are broken and 
irregular. The new Town Planning Committee of the 
L.C.C. are of opinion that the entire county should be brought 
within the operation of the subsequent Act of 1932, and, 
preliminary to recommending the passing of a resolution 
for the preparation of a scheme to that end, they have invited 
the observations of Borough Councils. We hope that so 
important a matter will be approached and dealt with without 
party or political prejudice. It is certainly not sufficient 
that planning should be confined to existing amenities, 
mostly in the form of parks and contiguous residential 
districts. Hackney Gazette. 
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PLANNING THE NORTH RIDING 
PROFESSOR ABERCROMBIE’S SUGGESTIONS 


T its meeting in June the North Riding County Council 
A xceepted a recommendation from the Finance Com- 

mittee that a Town Planning Department be set up, 
consisting of a town planning officer, a draughtsman, and the 
necessary clerical staff, with the retention of a consultant. 
An amendment that the minute of recommendation be 
referred back was defeated by fifty votes to fourteen. 


The recommendation followed the presentation of a 
report by Professor Abercrombie, of Liverpool University, 
who undertook a survey of the Riding at the request of the 
County Council. In his report, the Professor states that 
there are definite signs in the North Riding of ‘‘ elongated 
growths of buildings by the sides of main roads, known as 
“‘ ribboning.”” He quotes areas just outside York, between 
Thirsk and Sutton Bank, as furnishing definite signs of this. 
Another undesirable growth is the erection of unsightly 
buildings—* cancers,”’ he calls them, ‘‘ which only a surgical 
operation can remove,’?; and instances the ‘‘ Dalehead 
holiday centre,” in Wensleydale, and the “ outburst ” near 
Cayton of coaches, tram cars, shacks, and huts. 


Referring to the coastal area of the Riding, he says: 
“There are no seaside towns of the importance of Scar- 
borough and Whitby which have such an expanse of magni- 
ficent moorland immediately behind them. Chiefly owing 
to the fortunate persistence of big estates these moors are 
absolutely unspoilt. But their very openness, which gives 
such a scale to the scenery, is a source of danger.”’ - 


Professor Abercrombie suggests the making of six zones 
to cover the requirements of the area, until any part of it is 
ripe for detailed planning. A zone is an area of land set 
apart for a particular purpose. In addition there would 
have to be the detailed planning schemes such as are re- 
quired outside Scarborough. This would represent the 
real town planning. The six areas he names are: Scar- 
borough rural ; Whitby, including the coast from Ravenscar 
to Staithes; the urban district of Guisborough, Skelton, 
Brotton and Loftus; Northallerton and neighbouring 
parishes ; Richmond and Catterick, and parts of Flaxton, 
and the York scheme. Whitby Gazette. 


CIVIC PLANNING 


MEMORANDUM on civic planning which reaches 
A us from the National Association of Local Government 

Officers points out that the national state of mind about 
town planning is somewhat confused. 


Instead of the magnificent symphony we might have had, 
we have been given only a few five-finger exercises. Indeed, 
we have been more destructive than the Victorians, it is 
declared. The Victorian era, after all, despoiled only the 
towns, while we have desecrated the countryside in addition 
to inflicting considerable damage on the cities. Speedtracks 
on the Brighton Downs, quarries in the Malvern Hills, 
bungaloid growths on the Cornish coast, building exploits 
on the Seven Sisters, tea-shanties overlooking the Needles on 
the Isle of Wight : vandalism or threats of this kind have been 
our daily fare during the past fifteen years. 


Civic design is neither a luxury which we cannot afford 
in hard times nor a social service which is ‘‘ uneconomic.” 
A well-thought-out plan is a definite economic benefit to 
everyone whom it affects. 


It is, moreover, an inexpensive service, apart from the 
cost of providing open spaces and highways, which is often 
very heavy. 

The local authorities are the instruments through which 
the movement for civic planning is finding expression. 


According to the latest report, there are 114 regional 
planning committees, comprising no less than 966 separate 
local authorities, but by no means all of these have taken 
effective steps to bring planning schemes into existence, 


No one who has investigated the particulars of the existing 
schemes in detail can pretend to be satisfied with all or even 


most of what is being done. Here and there a city like 
Liverpool is giving the lead by making its plan the blue- 
prints of a new and finer city. 

To take another example, it has been stated that in 1931 
enough land was allocated for housing purposes in town 


planning schemes to accommodate an additional population 
of 183,000,000 persons ! 


The memorandum gives a list of the 131 Joint Town 
Planning Committees in existence. Portsmouth is not 
mentioned, though there is a Committee for the South- 
ampton region and a Southern Hampshire Regional body. 

Portsmouth Evening News. 


TOWN PLANNING CANNOCK CHASE 


OLLOWING the inquiry at Wolverhampton on April 
Festh, Stafford Rural District Council have been informed 

by the Ministry of Health that in the opinion of the 
Ministry they should become members of the Joint Town 
Planning Committee of South Staffordshire and North 
Worcestershire. This will facilitate the planning of Cannock 
Chase and the adjoining areas as a whole. 


The Ministry has given instructions for an Order to be 
prepared in compliance with the application of the Joint 
Committee, to transfer to that body such of the powers of 
the Rural Council as may be necessary to bring the town- 
planning scheme into operation. 


The view of the Stafford Rural Council was that it would 
be better in their own interests to prepare a scheme of their 
own to cover that part of Cannock Chase which lay within 
their district. 


The third annual report of the Joint Committee states that 
preliminary work of revising and preparing maps of the 
South Staffordshire and North Worcestershire areas is now 
complete. The next few months should see many of the 
proposals brought to a concrete stage. 


It is no exaggeration to say, the report concludes, that as a 
joint executive town-planning authority the committee is 
unique in England, not only in point of size, but also from 
the point of view of the importance and complexity of the 
problems involved in its work. It is added that the com- 
mittee was formed as a result of voluntary agreement and 
is representative of those local authorities to whom the duty 
of enforcing the scheme when prepared will fall. 

Cannock Chase Courier. 


PRESERVATION DIFFICULTIES 


T is often said that the public conscience is awakening 
to the necessity of preserving the amenities of England, 
and especially rural beauty and those possessed by old 
country towns and villages. This is probably true, but 
there would appear to be some difficulty in finding agreement 
as to what is worthy of preservation and who is to preserve it. 
The danger, as we see it, is likely to come from rival enthusi- 
asms, the clash of opinion between those who think they 
are apostles of progress and those who think only of pre- 
serving for preserving sake. In a word, they, like Kipling’s 
artificers, would wreck the business purely from professional 
spite. It is incontrovertible that something drastic has 
to be done if this generation is not be be generally execrated 
by the next, and it is for this reason that the composition 
of regional planning authorities demands so much care in 
selection. It has been objected that to leave the composition 
of these bodies in the hands entirely of local governing 
bodies is to deliver the future of England to the tender 
mercies of those who have already largely spoiled it. This 
criticism may be unjust but there are local authorities who 
have not shown themselves capable guardians of local 
treasures. If anything is to be done it must be done with 
good will and some attempt at local patriotism. It is not a 
subject which should be affected by local jealousies or 
narrow interests or even regarded altogether as a paying 
proposition. Yet we wonder if some people realise how much 
they are losing financially for the community by a cynical 

disregard of the value of natural and other amenities. 
Western Gazette. 
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THE STRONGEST 


EVER and 


CHEAP to INSTAL 


The new ‘“SELFIX”’ INTEROVEN is the 
outcome of over 25 years’ experience in 
the construction of stoves for Housing 
Schemes, and it embodies many advantages 
asked for by Architects and Surveyors who 
have installed large numbers. 


AWARDED GOLD MEDAL 


STRONG because of its heavy castings 
and fire-brick linings. 


CHEAP because it isa MANTEL REGISTER. 
Price is low and brickwork is saved. 


ESSENTIAL SIZES 


Width 26 in., height 45 in., return to wall, 2 in., 
no further surround or mantel required. Large 
oven 14 =< 14 = 13 in. high. Hot plate takes two 
I-gallon and two 6-pint saucepans. Boiler works 
30-gallon capacity tank. Plinth raises stove 44 ins. 


Write for further details and prices to Dept. D.88., 
156, CHARING CROSS ROAD, LONDON, W.C.2. 








Illustration shows UNCASED 
“*SELFIX” with tiled door, as 
an open-fire sitting-room grate 

















Illustration shows UNCASED 

“*SELFIX”’ raised on cast iron 

plinth, and with Hob Extension, 
cooking. 











THE INTEROVEN STOVE CO. LTD. 
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PRESERVING NATURAL BEAUTY 


O one passing through the Western counties these days 
can fail to realize the want of a system of orderly de- 
velopment such as was stressed at the Truro meeting 
of the Council for the Preservation of Rural England. 
Cornwall is, perhaps, the least spoiled of English counties. 
Its remoteness tends to shield it from the worst effects of 
modern “‘ progress,’’ but it requires great trustfulness to 
believe it will long enjoy this immunity. Already there are 
springing up a multitude of houses which, either through 
their situation or lack of harmony with their surroundings, 
are an offence to the eye and a reproach to those who design 
them and allow them to be built. If there is less ‘‘ ribbon 
building ” than in the neighbourhood of great towns, and 
even in Devon, there is more than enough of it to show the 
need of restraint, while, as everyone is forced to realise, 
many fine prospects are ruined by bungalows placed in 
conspicuous sites for the sake of the wide views they afford. 
And it is not only the countryside that is bzing ruined by this 
thoughtless action. Many of the smaller towns and villages 
are fast losing their charm. They have become less secluded 
and are taking on more of the commercial spirit. The 
village shops are being replaced by stores which have a 
family likeness to those in the cities, while around them are 
big hotels and apartment houses which in many cases ill 
assort with the older buildings they overshadow. 
Western Morning News. 


NATURE SANCTUARIES IN NORFOLK 


HE splendid results which have attended the work of 
the different societies that have taken upon themselves 
the responsibility of protecting the wild bird life of 
Norfolk can be credited almost as much to the creation of a 
healthy public opinion as to the direct efforts of the societies 
themselves. The very considerable strengthening of the 
law which has taken place in recent years for this object 
of the protection of wild birds would probably have been 
impossible had it not been for the admirable work and the 
even more admirable educational efforts of the voluntary 
societies, which might well be taken as a model for all those 
bodies that are striving to influence the course of rural 
development. It would hardly be practicable, save on the 
relatively small scale on which the National Trust works, 
to plan in such matters for the complete control that societies 
like the Norfolk Naturalists’ Trust exercises over its sanc- 
tuaries. But there are signs that a strong public opinion 
is rapidly developing which may well avert the need for any 
form of compulsion and rigid restriction to save the country- 
side from much further spoilation. Just as the Wild Birds 
Protection Act has checked considerably the depredations 
which threatened to reduce to vanishing point the rarer 
species of English birds, so the Town and Country Planning 
Act, helped by the educational work of the Council for the 
Preservation of Rural England, may succeed in altering 
radically the outlook of the successors of a generation that 
has made a wilderness of so much of the beautiful countryside 

of England by ill-considered and selfish development. 
Eastern Daily Press. 


SURREY AMENITIES 


WO decisions for the preservation of the amenities of 
the county were made by Surrey County Council 
recently. 

Exercising their powers under the Surrey County Council 
Act, 1931, the council refused their consent to a proposal 
by Dorking Urban District Council to develop land on the 
main Dorking-Reigate road at Betchworth for rehousing 
persons displaced by slum clearance. The Highways 
Committee reported that the road passes through some of the 
most picturesque scenery in Surrey, and landowners in the 
vicinity had generously complied with the wishes of the 
council and agreed to develop their estates on certain lines, 


The Dorking council’s proposals would completely change 
the character of the immediate neighbourhood, render the 
scheme of the adjoining landowners almost useless, and 
seriously detract from the traffic value and rural amenities 
of the road, stated the report. Their proposal was to erect 
about 60 houses at a density of 10 to the acre. 


The other matter concerned the preservation of a medieval 
bridge. It was reported that in connexion with the River 
Wey improvement scheme, plans had been submitted for the 
straightening of the river and the construction of a new bridge 
at Tiltham Corner road, near Godalming. The existing 
bridge it was stated, was a fine example of an early five-span 
medieval bridge in. bargate stone, and the Highways Com- 
mittee thought there would be strong opposition from the 
public if anything was done which would interfere with it. 
The proposals would avoid interference with the channel 
under the old bridge and the committee therefore recom- 
mended the construction of the new bridge, in reinforced 
concrete, on the west side of the existing bridge. This was 
agreed to. The Times. 


BUTTERMERE: YOUR LAKES WILL COST YOU 


SS 


HE National Trust are appealing, as stated in our news 

columns, for subscription by the public, before the 

middle of August, of the comparatively small sum of 
£12,500 to preserve the amenities of one of the most beautiful 
parts of the Lake District, including the Lakes Buttermere, 
Crummock Water, and Loweswater. The Trust recognise 
that to attempt to buy and hold the whole valley completely 
free of any exploitation would involve the raising of a very 
large sum, possibly or probably unprocurable at the present 
time. They have evolved, accordingly, a scheme rather 
more modest in scope which should nevertheless serve the 
same purpose. While some parts of the scheme seem to 
require further explanation, it is evident that, in the main 
the policy is not to prevent altogether the breaking up of the 
estate and ownership, accordingly, by a number of private 
individuals, but to permit of such ownership only under 
restrictive covenants which will obviate, presumably in 
perpetuity, spoiling by new buildings and withdrawal of 
public access. In some cases existing tenants of the estate 
for sale appear already to be negotiating for purchase under 
restrictive conditions, in other cases the Trust have to find 
purchasers who will accept them. But only about one- 
fifth of the required sum is for compensation of such owners 
and for opening further public footpaths. The remainder 
is to ‘‘ enable the Trust to hold in perpetuity the three lakes, 
practically the whole of the woodlands and Scale Force, the 
highest waterfall in England.” Yorkshire Post. 


MODEL HOUSING SOCIETY 
Cy of the oldest societies in London concerned with 


working-class housing—the Society for Improving the 

Condition of the Labouring Classes—of which the King is 
patron, following the precedent set by his father and grand- 
father, is this month starting on two schemes of block 
dwellings in Lambeth and in the Old Kent Road, on sites 
where slum dwellings have been cleared. These will be 
five-storey flats. The Society is strongly pressing the 
Government that much more use should be made in this 
country of public utility societies, following the example of 
Germany, Holland and Belgium. 


The Society was known over a hundred years ago as the 
Labour’s Friend Society, and it is a tribute to the activity 
of the present committee that its work has been brought 
into line with present-day needs. It owns model dwellings 
in various parts of London with average inclusive rents 
ranging from 2s. 10d. to 26s. 9d. per week. In Grays Inn 
Road there are 64 single rooms which an aged couple will 
willingly rent for 2s. 10d. a week. The society also provides 
a lodging house for men, where beds cost 11d. a night. 

Edinburgh Evening News. 
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THE DEMAND FOR HOUSES 
To the Editor of The Economist. 


IR,—You have performed a valuable public service in 

publishing an estimate as to the probable demand for 

houses over the next twenty years. We live in an age of 
planning, or rather of talk about planning. Economic plann- 
ing generally is exceedingly difficult. On the other hand, the 
planning of a housing programme based on a proper in- 
vestigation as to the number of houses required would be 
relatively easy. It is almost incredible that one Minister 
of Health after the other has flatly refused even to attempt 
to make any such investigation or even to publish any 
estimate. ; 


I estimated in my recent book, ‘‘ The Anti-Slum Cam- 
paign,” that about six million new houses ought to be built 
in the next thirty years. My estimate has been vigorously 
attacked as being unsound and extravagant. I am therefore 
interested to note that you, working on a different basis, 
arrive at an estimate that from five to six million new houses 
will be required in the next two decades. You estimate the 
need to be from 250,000 to 300,000 houses a year; my 
more modest estimate was for 200,000 houses a year. 


It is clearly important that the Government should make 
up its mind as to whether it wants an average of 200,000 
or 300,000 houses a year, and to endeavour to see that the 
supply of labour is suited to this programme. 


Another point on which the Government ought to plan 
well ahead is the possibility of a collapse in the rate of 
building by private enterprise. Private enterprise com- 
pleted the remarkable number of nearly 170,000 houses in 
the year ending September 30th last. It seems almost 
axiomatic that this high level cannot long be maintained. 
It is vital that if and when a slowing-up occurs, the Govern- 
ment and the local authorities should be ready to fill up 
the gap. 


Cheadle Heath, Stockport. 


Yours, etc., 


E. D. SIMON 


June 30, 1934. 


The Editor, 
“Town & Country Planning,” 
3, Gray’s Inn Place, W.C.1. 


IR,—I do not know whether the correspondence columns 

S of your journal are equal to the strain of a few words on 

behalf of this Association, but I would like to comment 

on your reference to Spain and Mr. Bonoit-Levy on p. 116 
of the current issue. 


The E.L.C.A., which was founded by the Rev. W. Drury, 
has always expressly stated that it is opposed to ribbon 
development (and under this heading may be included the 
“‘ Ribbon Town,” which, though it serves a special purpose 
in Russia and America, is not what we want here in England.) 


We are not over enthusiastic about the Spanish Linear 
Garden City of Madrid, and prefer, as clearly stated in our 
literature, the vivic linear city originated by the present 
writer—a city with definite beginning and ending and not 
= scattered mushroom development of the by-pass specu- 
ators. 


The civic linear city is the only one that solves the three 
urgent problems of our industrial towns :—({a) The traffic 
problem, (b) Provision for future growth, (c) Getting the 
people (including the poor) to the country ; and we claim 
that it has none of the disadvantages of “ ribbon ” planning 
“ satellite’ planning, or no planning at all. 

Thanking you, I am, Yours faithfully, 

STANLEY FREESE, 


Hon. Sec. 
English Linear Cities Assoc. 


WANTED—A NEW HOUSING POLICY 
To the Editor of the Birmingham Post. 
IR,—It is now beyond dispute that the Housing, 
(Financial Provisions) Act, 1933, has failed to produce 
an adequate supply of satisfactory houses to let to the 
lower-paid wage-earners. 

When this measure was before the House of Commons 
on December 15, 1932, the Minister of Health, Sir Hilton 
Young, claimed that it was ‘‘a means of getting what we 
want in the way of small houses, more freely and with more 
certainty, and without the subsidy.” He proceeded to 
describe to the House how, once subsidies were withdrawn, 
private enterprise would be “ willing and eager to provide 
the houses that we require.” Subsequently, his official 
circular (1934), explaining the Act, claimed that ‘‘ economic 
forces, operating in a free field, will secure a large volume and 
variety of production (of houses): at competitive rents.” 

Unfortunately, promise has once again far exceeded per- 
formance. According to a reply given by the Parliamentary 
Secretary to the Ministry of Health in the House on May 14, 
1934, guarantees had been given under the Act of 1933 in 
respect of only 1,631 houses for the whole of England and 
Wales up to March 31, 1934. It is, moreover, an incon- 
testable fact that only a small proportion of the houses 
erected in recent years by private enterprise are available at 
rents within the means of the poorer families. Meanwhile, 
gross overcrowding persists in all our industrial towns and 
in many rural districts. 

In these circumstances, may I suggest that the Minister 
of Health should now issue a circular to all housing authorities 
advising them that no obstacle will be placed in their way if 
they desire to submit proposals for the provision of working- 
class dwellings without Exchequer assistance? It is surely 
most important to deal with the two problems of overcrowd- 


ing and slums pari passu 
H. L. NATHAN. 


House of Commons, S.W.1. June 9. 
Birmingham Post. 


DILEMMA FOR AUTHORITIES 
IR,—I have been very interested to read Major H. L. 

Nathan’s letter on Greater London Planning, which 

appeared in your issue of May 25th. 

Major Nathan has rendered a great public service in 
calling attention to the urgent need for devising some practical 
scheme for the organised decentralisation of population and 
industry, I should also like to support his general objection 
to the erection of huge block-dwellings for the poorer classes. 

In these buildings privacy is rendered difficult if not 
impossible. Infectious disease tends to spread among the 
children. Access to playgrounds in the open air is not easily 
obtained by those occupying the upper storeys. Above all, 
the capital cost of constructing high tenement buildings is 
considerably greater than that of providing equivalent 
accommodation in cottages or cottage flats. 


Vertical or Horizontal ? 


It is recognised, of course, that many local authorities find 
themselves on the horns of a dilemma in regard to the 
rehousing of persons dislodged from slum areas. If they 
rehouse the same number of families on the site by construct- 
ing multi-storey tenement buildings, congestion remains, 
although it will in future be vertical rather than horizontal. 
On the other hand, there may be no alternative sites suitable 
for housing purposes within easy reach of the people’s 
work-places. : 

In view of these facts, the migration of both industry and 
population to new areas must be encouraged. ‘The Govern- 
ment should, therefore, promote the development of new 
satellite garden cities, with surrounding green belts, oh an 
organised basis, without further delay. 

Yours, etc., 
JOHN G. MARTIN 
(Sec. National Housing 
and Town Planning 
Council). 
41, Russell Square, W.C.1. 
Palmers Green Gazette. 








